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For a man to underſtand fally the buſineſs of his par. 1 
ticular i, and of his religion, is uſually enough 
to take up his whole time, See SECT, . 
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To 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | | ! 1 
E AR L SPENCER, + 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 1 5 N 1 
MY LORD, 4 
To whom can be more proper- 
ly dedicated than to your Lordſhip, 
the enſuing little yolume. The can- 
dour, liberality, and good ſenſe, that | 
ſhine through all the actions of your 
Lordſhip's life ; the conſideration and | 1 
feeling you have in your communica- - 1 
tions with every individual, mark a | þ 1 
mind adorned with infor mation, and * 9 
devoted to truth. | + ; x 


Po — * 


vi 
To none but a perſon of ſuch an 
independent, candid character as your 
Lordſhip, would it be proper to in- 
ſcribe a work, which is intended by 
* its immortal author to poliſh and cul- 
tiyate the human mind. DO 
Since the laſt edition of this, your 
Lordſhip, by the univerſal approba- 
tion of the whole Britiſn Empire, has 
deen called to the head of the moſt im- 
portant and renowned branch of the 
executive government of this country; 
and you have diſcharged it with that 
ſpirit, judgment, juſtice, integrity, 
and eminent ſufficiency, that have ri- 
vetted the eſteem, love, and applauſe 
of all the worthy and honourable part 
of theſe nations. 
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Vil 


I lament that the want of honeſty, 


good-nature, allegiance, and duty to 
the government, in ſome refractory 
and contemptible individuals, have 


obliged the Parliament to enact laws 


that are contrary to the ſpirit of our 
excellent conſtitution: but this I know 


perſonally and intimately, that the 


characters and principles of nearly all 
the perſons under the rank of GEN- 
TLEMEN in this country, who cry out 
for liberty, are, to an extreme de- 
gree, knaviſh and oppreſſive, but 
in ſome few inſtances, fools. This I 
am fully perſuaded, that the domeſtic 
tranquillity of the nation has been pre- 
ſerved by the confidence of the legiſ- 
lative part of the conſtitution in the 
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executive; and I truſt in a very ſhort 
time men's minds will be ſo tranquili- 
zed, that the genuine public ſpirit of 
the country will break out through its 
only natural channel, the Parliament; 
and that it, in its wiſdom, will make 
ſuch reſtorative regulations, as the loy- 
alty of the nation, and the entire eva- 
poration of French principles and inte- 
reſts, will warrant them to do. 
* WO Jam, ; 


My Lokp, 
Your LoRD$HiP's 


Eyer obliged 


Sale i 2612171 Kae PRE Er ron. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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SECT. I. 2 


H E laſt — 2 man has 1 51 to in * conduct 
pf himſelf, is his underſtanding; for though we dif- 


dreme command to the will, as to an agent; yet the 
uth is, the man which is the agent determines him- 
If #546 or that voluntary action, upon ſome pre- 
ent ein or appearance of og. in 


34 4 


ny 12 but upon me view or other, which ſerves, 


. im for a reaſon for what he does: and whatſoever ; 


aculties he employs, the underſanding, with fach 
ght as it has, well or ill informed, conſtantly leads; 


nd by that light, true or falſe, all his operative pow+, 


rs. are directed. The will itſelf, how abſolute and. 


ele fever it may be thought, never fails 


B 


inguiſh the faculties of the mind, and give the ſu- 


2 


n its obedience to the dictates of the underſtanding. Ml, 
Temples have their ſacred images, and we ſee what 
influence they have always had over a great part of 
mankind. But in truth the ideas and images in men's 
minds are the inviſible powers that conſtantly govern 
them, and to theſe. they all univerſally pay a ready 
ſubmiſſion, It is therefore of the higheſt concernment 
that great care ſhould be taken of the underſtanding, 
to conduct it right in the ſearch of knowledge, and in 
the judgments it makes, 

The logic now in uſe has ſo long poſſeſſed the chair, 

as the only art taught in the ſchools for the direction 
of the mind in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, that 
1 it would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty 
| x to ſuſpect, that rules that have ſerved the learned 
1 c world theſe two or three thouſand years, and which 
« without any complaint of defects the learned have 
Teſted in, are not ſufficient to guide the underſtanding, 
And I ſhould not doubt but this attempt would be Why 
cenſured as vanity or preſumption, did not the great hn 
lord Verulam's authority juſtify it; who, not ſervilely 
thinking learning could not be advanced beyond what 
it was, becauſe for many ages it had not been, did Wan; 
not reſt in the lazy approbation and applauſe of what 


3 | 

ding. was, becauſe it was; but enlarged his mind to what 
what 
art of 
men's 
zovern 
ready 
nment 
nding, 
and in 


concerning logic he pronounces thus, Qui ſummas 
dialeftice partes tribuerunt, atque inde fidifima ſcientiis 


intelleFum humanum ſibi permiſſum merito ſuſpeftum 
ee debere. Verum infirmicr omnino eft malo medicina 
nec ipſa mali expers. Siquidem dialectica, qua recepta et, 
ict ad civilia et artes, que in ſermone et opinione paſitæ 
unt, rectiſime adbibeatur ; nature tamen ſubtilitatem 
longo intervallo non attingit, et pran ſando, quod non capit, 
d errores potius ſlabiliendos et quaſi f gendos, quam ad vi- 
am veritati aperiendam valuit. — 
They, ſays he, who attributed ſo much fo logic, per- 
rived very well and truly, that it was not ſafe to truſt the 
nderftanding to it/elf, without the guard of any rules. 
But the remedy reached nat the evil, but became a part of 
: for the logic which took place, though it might do well 
ough in civil affairs, and the arts which conſited in tall 
nd opinion, yet cames very far ſhort of ſubtilty in the real 
erformances of nature, and catching at what it cannot 
each, has ſerved to confirm and eftabliſh errors, rather 
an to open a way to truth, And therefore a little after 
wah That it is abſolutely nergſcery that a better and 
Bs 


Chair, 
rection 
s, that 
ovelty 
earned 
which 
d have 
inding. 
uld be 
e great 
rvilely 
d what 
en, did 


ff what 


might be. In his preface to his Novum Organum 


prafidia comparari putarunt, veriſſime et optime viderunt 


ratio int rodaicatur. 


+ oh 
gorlocter uſe and employment of the mind and underfand- ¶ me 
#77 ſhould be introduced. Neceſſario renuiritur ut me- anc 
bor et perſectior mentis et intellectus humani uſus et adofe- WF hin 


-SECT'.. IE 
Parts. 


THERE is, it is viſible, great variety in men's un- 
derſtandings, and their natural conſtitutions put ſo 
wide a difference between ſome men in this reſpect, 
that att and induſtry would never be able to maſter; 
and their very natures ſeem to want a foundation to 
raiſe on it that which other men caſily attain, unto.--- 
Amongſt men of equal education there is great ine- 
quality of parts. And the woods of America, as we! 
as the ſchools of Athens, produce men of ſeveral abi. 
Bties in the fame kind. Though this be ſo, yet | 
imagine moſt men come very ſhart of what they 
might attain untg in their ſeveral degrees by a negled 1. 
of their underftandings. A few rules» of, logic. are but 
thought ſuiticient in this cafe for thoſe who pretend ti whe 
the higheſt improvement; whereas I think there ar they 
a great many natural defects in the underſtandinz cpPlici 
pable of amendment, which are overlogked an 


— 


5 
wholly neglected. And it is eaſy to perceive crx 
Hand- men are guilty of a great many faults in the exerciſe 


t me- ¶ and improvement of this faculty of the mind, which ü 


adope- WF hinder them in their ptogreſs, and keep them in ig» 
norance and error all their lives. Some of them I 
ſhall take notice of, and endeavour to point out pro- 
per remedies for in the following difcouric. 


SECT, III. 
. Reaſoring.. 


Ys un- 
put ſo 
eſpect BESIDES the want of determined ideas, and of ſa- 
aſter; gacity, and exerciſe in finding out, and laying in or- 
tion to der intermediate ideas, there are three miſcarriages 
to. that men are guilty of in reference to their reaſon, 
t ine whereby this faculty is hindered in them from that 
fervice it might do and was deſigned for. And he 
that reflecta upon the actions and diſcourſes of man- 
kind, will find their defects in this kind very fre- 
quent, and very obſervable. | 

1. The firſt is of thoſe who ſeldom reaſon at all, 
but do and think according to the example of others, 
whethet parents, neighbours, miniſters, or who elie 


is wel 
al abi. 
yet | 
t they 
2epled 
ic are 
end to 


re ar they; are pleaſed. to make choice of to have an im- 
ng ca n in, for the Gring of themſelves the baius 
4 an B 3 


* FRET 
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6 N 
and trouble of thinking and examining for them - 
ſelves. 

s. The ſecond is of thoſe who put paſſion in the 
place of reaſon, and being reſolved that ſhall govern 
their actions and arguments, neither uſe their own, 
nor hearken to other people's reaſon, any farther 
than it ſuits their humour, intereſt, or party; and 
theſe one may obſerve commonly content themſelves 
with words which have no diſtin& ideas to them, 
though, in other matters,' that they come with an 
unbiaſſed indifferency to, they want not abilities to 


talk and hear reaſon, where they have no ſecret in- 


Clination that hinders them from being untractable 
to it. 

8. The third ſort is of thoſe who readily and fin- 
cerely follow reaſon, but for want of having that 


which one may call large, ſound, round about ſenſe, | 


have not a full view of all that relates to the queſ- 
tion, and may be of moment to decide it. We are 


all ſhort-ſighted, and very often ſee but one fide of a 


matter; our views are not extended to all that has a 
connection with it. From this defect I think no man 
is free. We ſee but in part, and we know but in 
part, and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not 


prondeſt eſteemer of his own parts how uſeful it is to 
talk and conſult with-others, even ſuch as came ſhort 


of him in capacity, quickneſs, and penetration; for 


ſince no one ſees all, aud we generally have different 
proſpects of the ſame thing, according to our diffe- 


rent, as 1 may fay, poſitions to it, it is not incon- 


gruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, whe« 
ther another may not have notions of things which 
have eſcaped him, and which his reaſon would make 
uſe of if they came into his mind. The faculty of 
reaſoning ſeldom or never deceives thoſe who truſt to 
it; its conſequences from what it builds on are evi - 


dent and certain, but that which it ofteneft, if not 


only, miſleads us 700 is, that the principles from 
Which we condludy the grounds upon which we bot» 


tom our are but a parts en is left 
out which ſhodld 80 faro'the, 8 to make it 
Juſt and exact. Here we m i f al- 
moſt infinite advantage that an ſpi- 


rits may have over us; who in the | 


of elevation above us, may be endowed with more 
' comprehenſive faculties, and ſome of them perhaps 


have perfect and exact views of all finite beings that 
34 


n 
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right from our Seal views. This might inftruct the 
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r come under their conſideration, can, as it were, in re: 
| i the twinkling of an eye, collect together all their 
ſcattered and almoſt boundleſs relations. A mind fo 
Az 5 furniſhed, what reaſon has it to ee in the cer- 
F? BEE of its concluſions ! | | 
In this we may ſee the reaſon why ſome men of 
ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, and are lovers 
of truth, do make no great advances in their diſcove- 
ries of it. Error and truth are uncertainly blended 
in their minds; their deciſions are lame and defective, 
and they are very often miſtaken in their judgments: 
The reaſon whereof is, they converſe but with one 
ſort of men, they read but one ſort of books, they 
Will not come in the hearing but of one ſort of no- 
tions; the truth is, they canton out to themſelves a 
little Goſhen in the intellectual world, where light Ne 
ſhines, and, as they conclude, day bleſſos them; but em 
the reſt of that vaſt expanſum they give up to night Nies 
and darkneſs, and ſo avoid eoming near it. They Nom 
have a pretty traffic with known correſpondents in Reti 
ſome little creek, within that they confine them- ok. 
ſelves, and are dexterous managers enough of the Nad 
wares and products of that corner with which they Nati 
content theraſelycs, but will not venture out into dis 


9 

great ocean of knowledge, to ſurvey the riches tliat 
ature hath ſtored other parts with, no leſs genuine, 
ho leſs ſolid, no leſs uſeful, than what has fallen to 
heir lot in the admired plenty and ſurficiency of their 
wn little ſpot, which to them contains whatſoever is 
good in the univerſe. Thoſe who live thus mewed up 


re, In 
| their 
ind fo 
ie cer- 


len of 
lovers 
ſcove- 
ended 
ive, 


bok abroad beyond the boundaries that chaace, con- 
eit, or lazineſs has ſet to their enquiries, but live 
eparate from the notions, diſcourſes, and attainments 


ents: f the reſt of mankind, may not amiſs be repreſented 
h one y the inhabitants of the Marian iflands; which being 
they Wcparate by a large tract of fea from all communiai 


f no- {With the habitable parts of the earth, thought them- 
Ives 2 
light 
; but 
night 
They 
its in 
them- 
f the 
they 
to Us 


e ſtraitneſs of the conveniencies of life amongſt 
em had never reached ſo far as to the uſe of fire till 
e Spaniards, not many years fince, in their voyages 
om Acapulco to Mauilia breught it amongſt them; 
et in the want and ignorance of almoſt all things, they 
boked upon themſelves even after that the Spaniards 
ad brought amongſt them the notice of variety of 
ations abounding in fences, arts, and convenien- 
z of life, of which they knew nothing, they look- 


* 


ithin their own contracted territories, and will not 


lves the only people of the world. And though 
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10 
ed upon themſelyes, I ſay, as the happieſt and wiſct 
people of the univerſe. But for all that no body, | 
think, will imagine them deep naturaliſts, or ſolid 
metaphyſicians; no body will deem the quicket 
ſighted amongſt them to have very enlarged views ii nd 

ethics or politics, nor can any one allow the moſt ca 
pable amongſt them to be advanced ſo far in his un loy 
derftanding, as to have any other knowledge but offer 
the few little things of his and the neighbouring 
iſlands within his commerce; but far enough fron 
that comprehenſive enlargement of mind which ado om 
| a ſoul devoted to truth, aſſiſted with letters, and 4 
free conſideration of the ſeveral views and ſentiment 
of thinking men of all ſides. Let not men therefore 
that would have à ſight of what every one pretend 
to, be deſirous to have a fight of truth in its full ex 
tent, narrow and blind their own proſpect. Let no 
men think there is no truth but in the ſciences thaſ race 
they ſtudy, or the books that they read. To prejudg 
other men's notions before we have looked into them tan 
is not to ſhew their darkneſs, but to put out our oe 
eyes. Try all things, hold faſt that which is good, is Havel 
divine rule, coming from the father of light an 
truth; and it is hard to know what other way m 


Expt. 7 


2 „ en 0 
, 3 ; . 


11 = 


d wiſenl kan come at truth, to lay hold of it, if they do not 
body, I ig and ſearch for it as for gold and hid treaſure; but 
or ſolld de that does ſo muſt have much earth and rubbiſh 
quickeſ defore he gets the pure metal; ſand, and pebbles, 
-iews in Ind droſs uſually lie blended with it, but the gold is 
noſt ca Nevertheleſs gold, and will enrich the man that em- 
his un. loys his pains to ſeek and ſeparate it. Neither is 
e but ol ere any danger he ſhould be deceived by the mix - 
bouring re. Every man carries about him a touchſtone, if 
ch fron will make uſe of it to diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial gold 
h adorWFom ſuperficial glitterings, truth from appearances. 
„ and nd indeed the uſe and benefit of this touchſtone, 
\timent{Fbich is natural reaſon, is ſpoiled and loſt only by aſ- 
here for med prejudices, overweening preſumption, and 
pretend rrowäng our minds. The want of exerciſing it in 
full ex e full extent of things intelligible, is that which 
Let nol eakens and extinguiſhes this noble faculty in us. 
xce it, and ſee whether it be not ſo. The day-la- 


ces th: 
prejudg Purer in a country village has commonly but a ſmall 
to them ttanee of knowledge, becauſe his ideas and notions 


ve been confined to the narrow bounds of a poor 
nverfation and employment, The low mechanic of 
country town does ſomewhat outdo him ; porters 
d coblers of great cities ſurpaſs them. A country 
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gentleman, who, leaving Latin and learning in'the urs 
verſity, removes thence to his manfion-houſe, and ai 
ciates with neighbours of the fame ſtrain, who reliſ 
nothing but hunting and a bottle; with thoſe alone tx 
ſpends his time, with theſe alone he converſes, 
can away with no company whole diſcourſe goes be 
yond what claret and diſſoluteneſs inſpire. Such a p- 
triot, formed in this happy way of improvemen 
cannot fail, as we ſee, to give notable deciſions up 
the bench of quarter- ſeſſions, and eminent proots q 
his (Kill in politics, when the ſtrength of his pur 
and party have advanced him to a more conſpicuo 
ſtat ion. To ſuch a one truly an ordinary coffec-hou 
gleaner of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, and 4 
much ſuperior to, as a man converſant about VV kit 
hall and the court, is to an ordinary ſhop-keeper. Tf 
carry this a little farther. Here is one muffled up 
the zeal and infallibility of his own ſect, and will 
touch a book, or enter into debate with a perſon. th 
will queſtion, any of thoſe things which to him 
ſacred. Another ſurveys our differences in relig1o 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and 
finds probably. that none of them are in every thi 
wacxceptionable, Theſe divifions and ſy Gems wa 
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13 
ade by men, and carry the mark of fallible on 
em; and in thoſe whom he differs from, and till 
e opened his eyes had a general prejudice againſt, 
meets with more to be ſaid for a great many things 
an before he was aware of, or could have imagin- 
Which of theſe two now is moſt likely to judge 
ght in our religious controverſies, and to be moft 


the um 
and aſſc 
ho relif 
alone h 

ſes, auf 
goes be 
ach a pa 


Vemen 
ns upüfored with truth, the mark all pretend to, aim at ? 
proofs d l theſe men that I have inftanced in, thus unequal- 


furniſhed with truth; and advanced in knowledge, 
ſuppoſe of equal natural parts; all the odds be- 
ween them has been the different ſcope that has been 


is pury 
ſpicug 


ce- hol 
and ien to their underſtandings to range in, for the ga- 
Wil ering up of information, and furniſhing their heads 


ith ideas, notions, and obſervations, whereon to em- 


per. I | 
loy their minds, and form their ynderitandings. 


ed up! 
Will! 
r{on. th 
him 
religio 


is? I anſwer, more than can be imagined. Every. 
ne knows what his proper buſineſs is, and what, ac- 
ording to the character he makes of himſelf, the 


and orld may juſtly expect of him; and to anſwer that, 
ry thi will find he will have time and opportunity enough 
me we furniſh himſelf, if he will not deprive himſelf by 


barowneis of ſpirit, of thoſe. helps that are at 


It will poſſibly be objected, who is ſufficient for all 
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. Hand. I do not fay to be a good geographer that a 
man ſhould viſit every mountain, river, promontory 
and creek upon the face of the earth, view the build. 
ings, and ſurvey the land every where, as if he were 
going to make a purchaſe. But yet every one muſt 
allow that he ſhall know the country better that 
makes often ſallies into it, and traverſes it up and 
down, than he that like a mill horſe goes till round 
in the ſame tract, or keeps within the narrow bounds 
of a field or two that delight him, He that will en- 
quire out the beſt books in every ſcience, and inform 
himſelf of the moſt material authors of the ſeveral 
ſects of philoſophy and religion, will not find it; an 
infinite work to acquaint himſelf with the ſentiments 
of mankind concerning the moſt weighty and com- 
prehenſive ſubjects. Let him exerciſe the freedom of WI 
his reaſon and underſtanding in ſuch a latitude as this, 
and his mind will be ſtrengthened, his capacity en- 
larged, his faculties improved: and the light which 
the remote and ſcattered parts of truth will give to 
one another, will ſo aſſiſt his judgment, that he will 
ſeldom be widely out, or miſs giving proof of a clear A 
head, and a comprehenfive knowledge. At leaſt, 
This is the only way I know to give the underſtand- 


15 
that a ng its due improvement, to the full extent of its ca- 
Nntory Whacity, and to diſtinguiſh the two moſt different 
build. Bhings I know in the world, a logical chicaner from a 
: Were man of reaſon. Only he that would thus give the [-2 
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2 muſt {rind its flight, and ſend abroad his enquiries into : 
r that ¶ ul parts after truth, muſt be ſure to ſettle in his head . 
p and Bietermined ideas of all that he employs his thoughts By. "1 = 
round Mabout, and never fail to judge himſelf, and judge | 9 4 8 
ounds N unbiaſſedly of all that he receives from others, either =_ 1 | 
1] en- Wn their writings or diſcourſes. Reverence or pre- 1 | - 
orm ¶ udice muſt not be ſuffered to give beauty or defor- | = 
veral {nity to any of their opinions. I | 
it an ; 1 
n skxcr. IV. 1 
com Of Practice and Habits, = 
m of wg are born with faculties and powers capable NM 
this, MWalmoſt of any thing, ſuch at leaſt as would carry us f a 1 h | 
en- farther than can be eaſily imagined: but it is only 1 
hich Nhe exerciſe of thoſe powers which gives us ability 1 
re to end ſkill in any thing, and leads us towards per- 7 | 

5 


will Necdion. | 
clear A middle-aged ploughman will ſcarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and language of a gentleman, 
bough his body be as well proportioned, and his 
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Jaints as ſupple, and his natural parts not any vy tha 
inferior. The legs of a dancing-maſter, and ti fem 
fingers of a muſician, fall as it were naturally with apo 
out thought or pains into regular and admirable mo to k 
tions. Bid them change their parts, and they wil rath 
in vain endeavour to produce like motions in ti exc: 
members not uſed to them, and it will require lengi felv 
of time and long practice to attain but ſome degree yet 
of alike ability. What incredible and aſtoniſhing with 
actions do we find rope-dancers and tumblers bring cour 
their bodies to; not but that ſundry in almoſt all mende 
nual arts are as wonderful; but I name thoſe whid||M facil 
the world takes notice of for ſuch, becauſe on th attri 
very account, they give money to ſee them. Mee 
theſe admired motions beyond the reach and almoitural 
the couception of unpractiſed ſpectators, are nothi but t 
| but the mere effects of uſe and induſtry in me ereiſ 
whaſe bodies have nothing peculiar in them from ef th 
thoſe of the amazed lookers on. | perfe 
As it is in the body, ſo it is in the mind; practia ya trac 
makes it what it is, and moſt even of thoſe excelle impr 
cies which are looked on as natural endowments aso 


will be found, when examined into more narrow me 
te be the product of exerciſe, and to be raiſed tf ar 


4 
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ihat pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are 
remarked for pleaſantneſs in raillery; others for 
apologues and appoſite diverting ſtories. This is apt 
to be taken for the effect of pure nature, and that the 
| rather, becauſe it is not got by rules; and thoſe who 
excel in either of them, never purpoſely ſet them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of it as an art to be learnt, But 
yet it is true, that at firſt ſome lucky hit which took 


7 Wa 
d tle 
with 
e mo- 
y wil 
in th 
lengü 
egree 


iſhig with ſome body, and gained him commendation, en- 
brinſcouraged him to try again, inclined his thoughts and 
mm endeavours that way, till at laſt he inſenfibly got a 


Which 


Mm that 


l. Al 


facility in it without perceiving how, and that is 
attributed wholly to nature, which was much more 
the effect of uſe and practice. 1 do not deny that na- 


amol tural difpofition may often give the firſt riſe to it; 
othin but that never carries a man far without uſe and ex- 


erciſe, and it is practice alone that brings the powers 


meh 
1 frou ef the mind as well as thoſe of the body to their 


perfection. Many a good poetic vein is buried under 


ractia x trade, and never produces any thing for want of 
celle improvement. We fee the ways of diſcourſe and 


reaſoning are very different, even concerning the 
ro-W-ẽHy me matter, at court and in the univerſity, And he 
fed iſnt will go but from Weſtminſter-Hall to the Ex- 
\ — S N 
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ments, 
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change, will find a different genius and turn In theie 
ways of talking, and yet one cannot think that all 
whoſe lot fell in the city were born with different 
parts from thoſe who- were bred at the univerſity or 
inns of court. 


To what purpoſe all this, but to ſhew that the dif- | 


ference. ſo obſervable in' men's underſtandings and 
parts, does'not ariſe ſo much from the natural facul. 
ties as acquired habits. He would be laughed at that 
ſhould go about to make a fine dancer out of a coun- 

try hedger, at paſt fifty, And he will not have much 


— ſucceſs, who ſhall endeavour: at that age to 


make a man reaſon-well, or ſpeak handſomely who 
has never been uſed to it, though you ſhould lay be- 


fore him a collection of all the beſt precepts of logic 
or oratory. No body'is made any thing by hearing 

of rules, or laying them up in his memory; practice 
muſt ſettle the habit of doing without reflecting on 


the rule, and you may as well hope to make a good 
painter or muſiciau extempore by a lecture and in- 


ſtruction in the arts of muſic and painting, as a cobe - 


rent thinker, or ſtrict reaſoner by a ſet of rules, 
ſnhe wing him wherein right reaſoning conſiſts. 
This being ſo that deſects and weakneſ in men's 


19 
underſtandings, as well as other faculties, come from 
want of a right uſe of their own minds, I am apt to 
think the fault is generally miſlaid upon nature, and 
there is often a complaint of want of parts when the 
fault lies in want of a due improvement of theme 
We ſeo men frequently dextrous and ſharp enough in 
making a bargain, who, if you reaſon with them 
about matters of religion, appear perfectly ſtupid. 

\ 
SECT. V. 
Ideat. 
I WILL not here, in what relates to the right 
conduct and improvement of the underſtanding, re- 


| peat again the getting clear and determined ideas, 


and the employing our thoughts rather about them, 
than about ſounds put for them, nor of ſettling the 


© f2nification of words which we uſe with ourſelves in 


the ſearch of truth, or with others in diſeourſing 
about it. Thoſe hindrances of our underſtandings in 
the purſuit of knowledge, I have ſufficiently enlarged 


upon in another place; ſo that nothing more needs 


here to be laid of thoſe matters, 


2 
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SECT, VI. 
| Principles. 
THERE is another fault that ſtops or miſſeads men 
in their knowledge, which I have alſo ſpoken ſome- 


thing of, but yetgs neceſſary to mention here again, 


that we may examine it to the bottom, and ſee the 
root it ſprings from, and that is a cuſtom of taking 
up with principles that are not ſeli-evident, and very 
often not ſo much as true. It is not unuiual to ſee 
men reſt their opinions upon foundations that have 
no more certainty nor ſolidity than tlie propoſitions 
built on them, and embraced for their ſake. Such 
foundations are theſe and the like, viz. The founders 
or leaders of my party are good men, and therefore 
their tenets are true; it is the opinion of a ſect that 
is erroneous, therefore it is falſe: it hath been long 
received in the world, therefore it is true; or it is 
new, and therefore falſe. | 

"Theſe, and many the like, which are by no means 
the meaſures of truths arid falſchood, the generality 
of men make the ſtandards by which they accuſtom 
their underſtanding to judge. And thus they falling 
into a habit of determining of truth and falſchood by 
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gain, 
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ſuch wrong meaſures, it is no wonder they ſhould 
embrace error for certainty, and be very poſitive in 
things they have no ground for. 

: There is not any who pretends to the leaſt a 
but when any of theſe his falſe maxims are brought 
to the teſt, muſt acknowledge them to be fallible, and 
fach as he will not allow in thoſe that differ from 


| him; and yet after he is convinced of this, you ſhall 


ſee him go on in the uſe of them, and the very next 
occaſion that offers argue again upon the ſame grounds. 
Wauld one not be ready to think that men are willing 
to impoſe upon themſelves, and miſlead their own 
underfianding, who conduct them by ſuch wrong 
meaſures, even after they ſee they cannot be relied 
on. Put yet they will not appear fo blameable as 
may be thought at firſt ſight; for I think there are 2 


great many that argue thus in earneſt, and do it not 
| to impoſe on themſelves or others. They are per- 


fuaded of what they fay, and think there ie 

weight in it, though in a like caſe they have been 

convinced there is none; but men would be intolera- 

ble to themſelves, and contemptible to others, if 

they ſhould embrace opinions without any ground, 

and hold what they could give no manner of reaſon 
C3 
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5 for, True or falſe, ſolid or ſandy, the mind muſ 
[| have ſome foundation to reſt itſelf upon, and as I have 
| remarked in another place, it no ſooner entertains 
| any. propoſition, but it preſently haſtens to ſome hy- 


potheſis to bottom it on, till then it is unquiet and 


| 8 us to a right uſe of our underſtandings, if we would 
} [IP follow as we ſhould the inclinations of our nature, 
1 In ſome matters of concernment, eſpecially thoſe 


of religion, men are not permitted to be always wa- 
vering and uncertain, they muſt embrace and profeſs 
7 tenets or other; and it would be a ſhame, nay 
/ a contradiction too heavy for any one's mind to lie 
; conftantly under, for him to pretend ſeriouſly to be 


| 7 perſuaded of the-truth of any religion, and yet not to 


be able to give any reaſon of one's belief, or to ſay 
any thing for his preference of this to any other opi- 
nion; and therefore they muſt make uſe of ſome 
principles or other, and thoſe can be no other than 
fuch as they have and can manage; and to fay they 
are not in earneſt perſuaded by them, and do not reſt 


[ ” upon thoſe they make uſe of, is contrary to experi- | 


ence, and to alledge that they are not miſled when 
wann. e 
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unſettled, So much do our own very tempers diſpoſe | 
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If this be ſo, it will be urged, why then do they 
nave not rather make uſe of fure and unqueſtionable prin- 
ain ciples, rather than reſt on ſuch grounds as may de- 
hy- ceive them, and will, as is viſible, ſerve to ſupport 


and error as well as truth? 

poſe To this I anſwer, the reaſon why they do not 

ould make uſe of better and ſurer principles, is' becauſe 

; they cannot: but this inability proceeds not from ; 


hoſe want of natural parts (for thoſe few whoſe caſe that 

Was is ate to be excuſed) but for want of uſe and exerciſe, - — 
ofeſs Few men are from their youth accuſtomed to ſtrict % | 
pay reaſoning, and to trace the dependance of any truth bs £4 
ie in a long train of conſequences to its remote prin- | 
o be ciples, and to obſerve its connection; and he that 1 
t to by frequent practice has not been uſed to this em- 4 1 
ſay ployment of his underſtanding, it is ne more wonder 1 
opi- that he ſhould not, when he is grown into years, 
ome be able to bring his mind to it, than that he ſhould 
than not be on a ſudden able to grave or deſign, dance on 
they the-roper, cr wales » good hand, why ng mover PRſ- 
reſt tiſed either of them. 


er- Nay, the moſt of men are ſo wholly ſtrangers to 
hen this, that they do not ſo much as perceive their want 5 
el it; they diſpatch the ordinary buſineſs of their 8 
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eallings by rote, as we ſay, as they have learnt it; 
and if at any time they miſs ſucceſs, they impute it 
to any thing rather than want of thought or: ſkill, 
chat they conclude (becauſe they know no better) 
they have in perfection; or if there be any ſubject 
that intereſt or fancy has recommended to their 


thoughts, their reaſoning about it is ſtill after their 


own faſhion, be it better or worſe, it ſerves their turns, 
and is the beſt they are acquainted with; and there - 


fore when they are led by it into miſtakes, and their 


buſineſs ſucceeds accordingly, they impute it to any 
croſs accident, or default of others, rather than to 
their own want of underſtanding; that is, what no- 


body diſcovers or complains of in himſelf, What- 
ever made his buſineſs to miſcarry, it was not want 
of right thought or judgment in himſelf: he ſees no 


ſuch defect in himſelf, but is ſatisfied that he carries 
on his deſigus well enough by his own reaſoning, or 
at leaſt ſhould have done, had it not been for unlucky 
traverſes not in his power. Thus being content with 
this ſhort and very imperfect uſe of his underſtand- 


ing, he never troubles himſelf. to ſeek out methods 


of improving his mind, and lives all his life without 
any notion of cloſe reaſoning, in a continued con- 
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25 
ection of a long train of conſequences from ſure 
oundations, ſuch as is requiſite for the making out, 
nd clearing moſt of the ſpeculative truths moſt men 
pwn to believe and are moſt concerned' in. Not to 
ention here what I ſhall have occaſion to infiſt on 
dy-and-by more fully, viz. that in many caſes it is 
hot one ſeries of conſequences will ſerve the turn, 
but many different and oppoſite deductions muſt be 
xamined and laid together, before a man can come 
o make a right judgment of the thing in queſtion, 
hat then can be expected from men that neither 
ee the want of any ſuch kind of reaſoning as this; nor 
f they do, know they how to ſet about it, or could 
erform it. Tou may as well ſet a countryman who 


hree particulars, to ſtate a merchant's long e eee 
id find: the true balance of it ? ö 
| What then ſhould be done in the caſe? 1 anſwer, 
ye ſhould always remember what I faid above, 
at the faculties. of our ſouls are improved and made 
feful to us, juſt after the ſame manner as our bodies 
re, Would you have a man write or paint, dance 
fence well, or perform any other manual operation 
*xterouſly and with caſe, let him have never to 
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rarce knows the figures, and never caſt up a ſum of 
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much vigour and activity, ſuppleneſs and addreſs u ni 

turally, yet nobody expects this from him unleſs u 

has been uſed to it, and has employed time and pain 

in faſhioning and forming his hand or outward pam 

to theſe motions. Juſt ſo it is in the mind; wou 

you have a man reaſon well, you muſt uſe him to i 

betimes, exerciſe his mind in obſerving the conne 

tion of ideas, and following them in tcain. Nothiy 

does this better than mathematics, which therefa 

I think ſhould be taught all thoſe who have the tin 

and opportunity, not ſo much to make them math 

| maticians, as to make them reaſonable creatures; f 

though we all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are bo 

| to it if we pleaſe, yet we may truly ſay nature ging 

, 8 us but the ſeeds of it; we are born to be, if il 
c | pleaſe, rational creatures, but it is uſe and exerci 
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| = only that makes us ſo, and we are indeed ſo no f 
4 1 ther than induſtry and application has carried u 
= And therefore in ways of reaſoning which men 
=. ot been uſed to, he that will obſerve the concluſuy 
r they take up, muſt be ſatisfied they are not at alli 
: tio dal. : 
This has been the leſs taken notice of, becai 
every one in his private affairs uſes ſome ſort of 1 
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Ireſs woning or other, enough to denominate him reaſon» 
nleſs h le. But the miſtake is, that he that is found rea- 
nd paiuMonable in one thing is concluded to be ſo in all, and 
rd pan think or ſay otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an af- 
3 wou ont, and fo ſenſeleſs a cenſure, that nobody ven- 
im to es to do it. It looks like the degradation of a man 

elo the dignity of his nature: It is true, that he 

hat reaſons well in any one thing, has a mind. 
F anrally capable of reaſoning well in others, and to 

de fame degree of ſtrength and clearneſs, and poſſi- 

y much greater, had his underſtanding been fo em- 

2yed. But it is as true, that he who can reaſon 

ell to-day about one ſort of matters, cannot at all 
aſon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
Wence he may. But wherever a man's rational facul- 
| fails him, and will not ſerve him to reaſon, there 
ye cannot ſay he is rational, how capable ſoever he 
bay be by time and exerciſe to become ſo. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have 
ever elevated their thoughts above the ſpade and the 
$89 ough, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of 

day-labourer. Take the thoughts of ſuch an one, 

ed for many years to one tract, out of that narrow 
ompafs he has breu all his life confined to, you will 
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ſhew their weakneſs; or if they give them up 1 


certainty. For if you would enlarge their thought 


they can, know not what uſe to make of them; f 


We. 
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fad him no more capable of reaſoning than almod; 
perfect natural. Some one or two rules on which 
their concluſions immediately depend, you will fin 
in moſt men have governed all their thoughts; theſe 
true or falſe, have been the maxims they have bee 
guided by: take theſe from them, and they are pe 
ſectly at a loſs; their compaſs and pole-ſtar then a 
gone, and their underſtanding is perſectly at a no 
plus, and therefore they either immediately retun 
to their old maxims again, as the foundations of i 
truth to them, notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid 


their reaſons, they with them give up all truth 
further enquiry, and think there is no ſuch thing; 


and ſettle them upon more remote and ſurer prin» 
ples, they either cannot eaſily apprehend them, ori 


long deductions from remote principles, is what th 
have not been uſed to, and caunot manage. 
What then, can grown men never be improved 
enlarged in their underſtandings ? 1 ſay not fo ; bi 
this I think I may ſay, that it will not be done wid 
gut induſiry and application, which will require mx 
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me and pains than grown men, ſettled in thelr 
urſe of life, will allow to it, and therefore very 


almoſt 


n Which 


I 

wil * om is done, And this very capacity of attaining _ 
5 theſe by uſe and exerciſe only, brings us back to that ; 4 
ye be hich 1 laid down before, that it is only practice that 44 
ae Proves our minds as well as bodies, and we muft 8 
then pet nothing from our underſtandings any farther 
nen they are perfected by habits. | 4 x 
Y cc The Americans are not all born with worſe under- gry "1 
is of andings than the Europeans, though we ſee none of 1 
e ſald i em have ſuch reaches in the arts and ſciences. And : 7 
up Wrong the children of a poor countryman, the lucky g 

n ace of education and getting into the world, gives 

thing e infinitely the ſaperiority in parts over the reſt, who W 
bought bitinuing at home, had continued alſo n of the | f 1 25 | 
ht Wne ſize with his brethren. | | 1 | 
Ms o He that has to do with young ſcholars, eſpecially | 2 
8 : f mathematics, may perceive how their minds open 9 

a ; 


degrees, and how it is exerciſe alone that opens 
em, Sometimes they will ftick a long time at a | 
krt of a demonſtration, not for want of will or ap- 

ication, but really for want of perceiving the con- | 
ction of two ideas; that, to one whoſe underſtand- b 1 
g i5 more exerciſed, is as viſiole as any Ugriy can | : 
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be. The fame would be with a grown man begin. 
ning to ſtudy mathematics; the underſtanding fot 
want of uſe, often ſticks in a very plain way, and 
he himſelf that is ſo puzzled, when he comes to ſet 
the connection, wonders what it was he ſtuck at in: 


7 caſe ſo plain, 
| SECT. vil. 
| of | | I HAVE mentioned mathematics as a way to ſetth 
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in the mind an habit of reaſoning cloſely and in tray 
not that I think it neceſſary that all men ſhould be 
deep mathematicians, but that having got the way i 
reaſoning, which that ſtudy neceflarily brings the 
mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge as they ſhall have occaſion, Fat 
in all ſorts of reaſoning, every ſingle argument ſhoull 
be managed as a mathematical demonſtration, tie 
connection and-dependance of ideas ſhould be follev. 

+ ed till the mind is brought to the ſource on which i 
bottoms, and obſerves the coherence all along; 
though in proofs of probability, one ſuch train is not 
enough to ſettle the judgment as in demonſirative 
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es, where there wants demonſtration to eſtabliſh 


7, and 
5 ſes + truth beyond doubt, there it is not enough to 
at in one argument to its ſource, und obſerve its 


aving been ſo examined on both ſides, muſt be laid 
n balance one againſt another, and upon the whole 
he underſtanding determine its aſſent. 


o ſetth 
1 trail} 
uld de 
way o 
gs the 
» otherl 


> accuſtomed to, which is ſo different from what the 
nes ſeem to have little or no notion of it. Nor is 


hools leads them quite away from it, by inſiſting on 


. pal de topical argument, by the ſucceſs of which the 


hoc th or falſchood of the queſtion is to be determined, 
n, th 
oller. hich is all one as if he ſhould balance an account by 
hich ine ſum charged and diſcharged, when there are an 
along; adzed others to be taken into conſideration. 


i e This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds 


{ratio ere accuſtomed to, and that early, that they might 


Where a truth is made out by one demonſtration, 
here needs no farther enquiry; but in all probabili 


trength and weakneſs, but all the arguments, after 
EPP | 
iterate are uſed to, that even learned men often- 


to de wondered, ſince the way of diſputing in tha 


| victory adjudged to the opponent or defendant z 
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ſo many other are requiſite to make up the account 
and muft come into the reckoning before a man ca elps 
form a right judgment. This would enlarge the hefe, 
minds, and give a due freedom to their underitant 
ings, that they might not be led into error by pi thin 
ſumption, lazineſs, or precipitancy ; for I think »]MWrown 
body can approve ſuch a conduct of the underitanhem, 
ing, as ſhould miſlead it from truth, though it | 
never ſo much in faſhion to make uſe of it. it ſe 
To this perhaps it will be objected, that to mana dan ir 
the underſtanding as I propoſe would require era t 
man to be a ſcholar, and to be ſurniſned with all til&.c th 
materials of knowledge, and exerciſed in all th 
ways cf reaſoning: To which I anſwer, that it iv les 
thame for thoſe that have time and the means to ink t 
tain knowledge, to want any helps or aſſiſtance Mat th: 
the improvement of their underſtandings that are Md pe: 
be got, and to ſuch I would be thought here chil Seco 
to ſpeak, Thoſe, methinks, who by the indui em t! 
and parts of their anceſtors have been ſet free fron the « 
conſtant .drudgery to their backs and their belli hose c 
Mould beſtow ſome of their ſpare time on their heat 
and open their minds by ſome trials and eſſays in i 
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entioned mathematics, wherein algebra gives new 
elps and views to the underſtanding. If I propoſe 
heſe, it is not as I ſaid, to make every man a tho- 
pugh mathematician, or a deep algebraiſt ; but yet 
think the ſtudy of them is of infinite uſe even to 
town men; firſt, by experimentally convincing 
em, that to make any one reaſon well, it is not 
ough to have parts wherewith he is ſatisfied, and 
hat ſerve him well enough in his ordinary courſe. A 
zan in thoſe ſtudies will ſee, taat however good he 
ay think his underſtanding, yet in many things, 
hd thoſe very viſible, it may fail him. This would 
ke off that preſiunption that moſt men have of them- 
lves in this part; and they would not be ſo apt to 
link their minds wanted no helps to enlarge them, 
at there could be nothing added to the acuteneſs 
d penetration of their underſtandings. 

Secondly, the ſtudy of mathematics would ſhew 
em the neceſſity there is in reaſoning, to ſeparate 

the diſtin ideas, and ſee the habitudes that all 
oſe concerned in the preſent enquiry have to one 
other, and to lay by thoſe which relate not to the 
ppoſition in hand, and wholly to leave them out of 
reckoning, This is that which, in other ſubje&3 
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befides quantity, is what is abſolutely requiſite N 
juſt reaſoning, though in them it is not ſo eaſily ¶ Kno 
ſerved, nor ſo carefully practiſed. In thoſe part only 
knowledge where it is thought demonſtration haz 
thing to do, men reaſon as it were in the lump ; ant 
upon a ſummary and confaſed view, or upon a par 
conſideration, they can raiſe the appearance d 
probability, they uſually reſt content; eſpecial 
it be in a diſpute where every little ſtraw is laid 
on, and every thing that can but be drawn in With 
way to give colour to the argument, is advanced y 
oſtentation. But that mind is not in a poſture toi 
the tr th that does not diſtinctly take all the n 
aſunder, and omitting what is not at all to the pu 
draw a concluſion from the reſult of all the particu 
which any way influence it. There is another 
leſs uſeful habit to be got by an application to m 
matical demonſtrations, and that is of uſing the n 
to a long train of conſequences ; but having n 
tioned that already, I ſhall not again here repeat! 
As to men whoſe fortunes and time is narroyffſ*ming 
what may ſuffice them is not of that vaſt exten! he on 
may be imagined, and ſo comes not within the 
Jeftion, 7 day no 
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uſite 
iy Knowledge and ſcience in general, is the buſineſs 
pars only of thoſe who are at caſe and Jeifure, © Thoſe 


hai who have particular cailings ought to underſtand 
; an em; and it is no unreaſonable propoſal, nor impoſ- 
a par ible to be compaſſed, that they ſhould think and 
ce d reaſon right about what is their daily employment, 
cia This one cannot think them uncapable of, without 
aid M lerelling them with the brutes, and charging them 
1 in vith a ſtupidity below the rank of rational creatures, 


ced y 
he g Religion. 


he pt : 
this life, every one has a concern in a future life, 
om ich he is bound to look after. This engages his 
the n 


ing 1 
peat! 


im to underſtand and reaſon Tight. Men therefore 
annot be excuſed from underſtanding the words, and 
raming the general notians relating to religion right. 
he one day of ſeven, beſides other days of reſt, al- 
ows in the Chriſtian world time enough for this, (had 
day no other idle hours,) if they would but make 
D 2 


n the 


Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing, 


BESIDES his particular calling for the ſupport of 


thoughts in religion; and here it mightily lies upon 
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have raiſed their minds to a great ſenſe and unde. *PP 
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uſe of theſe vacancies from their daily labour, and M1 
apply themſelves to an improvement of knowledge, 


with as much-diligence as they often do to a great i 
many other things that are uſeleſs, and had but thoſe Pe 


that would enter them according to their ſeveral ca. in 
pacjties in a right way to this knowledge. The ori- ſee 
ginal make of their minds is like that of other men, for 
and they would be found not to want uaderſtanding far 
fit to receive the knowledge of religion, if they were ſh A 
a little encouraged and helped in it as they ſhould be. a 
[ 


For there are inſtances of very mean people, who 


ſanding of religion. And though theſe have not 
been ſo frequent as could be withed, yet they ar 
enough to clear that condition of life from a neceſſity 


of groſs ignorance, and to ſhew that more might be ©? 
brought to be rational creatures and Chriftians, (for ſug) 
they can hardly be thought really to be ſo, wh, 
wearing the name, know not ſo much as the very 
principles of that religion,) if due care were taken ci 
them. For, if I miſtake not, the peaſantry lately u 01 
France, (a rank: of people under a much heaviet * 
preſſure of want and poverty than the day-labouren _ 


ia England,) of the reformed religion, nnderſivod i 


much better, and could ſay more for it than thoſe of 


en a higher condition among us. 

great But if it ſhall be concluded that the meaner ſort of 
the people. muſt give themſelves up to a brutiſh ſtupidity 
os in the things of their neareſt concernment, which I 
wk ſee no reafon for, this excuſes not thoſe” of a freer 
men, fortune and education, if they neglect their under- 
ding ſtandings, and take no care to employ them as they 
1 ought, and ſet them right in the knowledge of thoſe 
11d be. things, for which principally they were given them. 
„ who At leaſt thoſe whoſe plentiful fortunes allow them the 
unde, opportunities and helps of improvements, are not ſo 
e na ew, but that it might be hoped great advancements 
y an might be made in knowledge of all kinds, eſpecially 


in that of the greateſt concern aud largeſt views, if 


ceſſit | 
an b men would make a right uſe of their faculties, and 
„ ( budy their own underſtandings. 


88 SECT. IX. 
Bore Leas. 
ken ci 


OUTWARD corpoteal objects, that conſtantly 


tely in 
importune our ſenſes, and captivate our appetites, 


eaviet 

1 fail not to fill our heads with lively and laſting ideas 

wal! gf that kind. Here the mind needs not be ſet upon 
Ds 
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getting greater ſtore; they offer themſelves fa 
enough, and are uſually entertained in ſuch plenty, 
and lodged fo carefully, that the mind wants room or 


attention for others that it has more uſe and need of. | 


To fit the underſtanding therefore for ſuch reaſoning 
as I have been above ſpeaking of, care” ſhould be 
taken to fill it with moral and more abftrad ideas; 
for theſe not offering themſelves to the ſenſes, but 
being to be framed to the underſtanding, -people 
are generally ſo neglectful of a faculty they are apt to 
think wants nothing, that I fear moſt men's minds 
are more unfurniſhed with ſuch ideas than is iniagin- 
ed. They often uſe the words, and how can they 
be ſuſpected to want the ideas? What 1 have ſaid in 
the third book of my Eflay will excuſe me from any 
other anſwer to this queſtion. But to convince peo- 
ple of what moment it is to their underſtandings to 
be furniſhed with ſuch abſtract ideas ſteady and ſettled 
in it, give me leave to aſk how any one ſhall be able 
to know, whether he be obliged to be juſt, if he has 
not eſtabliſhed ideas in his mind of obligation and of 
juſtice, fince knowledge conſiſts in nothing but the 
perceived agreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas; 
and ſo of all others, the like which concern our lives 
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and manners. And if men do find a difficulty to ſes 
| the agreement or diſagreement of two angles which 
lie before their eyes, unalterable in a diagram, how 
L utterly impoſſible will it be to perceive it in ideas, 
that have no other ſenſible objects to repreſent them 
to the mind but ſounds, with which they have no 
manner of conformity, and therefore had need to be 
clearly ſettled in the mind themſelves, if we would 
make any clear judgment about them. This, there» 
fore, is one of the firſt things the mind ſhould be 
employed about ir the right conduct of the under · 
ſanding, without which it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
capable of reaſoning right about thoſe matters, But 
in theſe, and all other ideas, care muſt be taken that 
they harbour ao inconſiſtencies, and that they have a 
real exiſtence where real exiſtence is ſuppoſed, and 
re not mere chimeras with a ſuppoſed csi. 


SECT. X. 
Prejudices, 


EVERY one is forward to complain of the preja · 
the WE vices that miſlead other men or parties, as if he were 
free, and had none of his own. This being objected 
en all Gdes, tis agreed that it is a fault, gs 
1 
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rance to knowledge. What now is the cure? Ns nd fee 
other but this, that every man ſhould let alone other's Whur ye 
prejudices and examine his own, No body is con. ne. th 
vinced of his by the accuſation of another, he recri- Mkronld 1 
minates by the fame rule aud is clear. The only way r tratt 


to remove this great cauſe of ignorance and error out To t 
of the world, is, for every one impartially to ex Windran 
mine himſelf. If others will not deal fairly with their Wl thoſe 
ewn minds, does that make my errors truths, q Miſbus im 
ought it to make me in love with them, and willing Ne like 
to impoſe on myſelf? If others love cataracts on their Men's m 
eyes, ſhould that hinder me from couching of mine lief tl 

as ſoon as I could? Every one declares againſt blind. not! 
neſs, and yet who almoſt is not fond of that which Nr w! 

. dims his fight, and keeps the clear light out of his Hongly 
mind, which ſhould lead him into truth and know. Wiſ-cond 
ledge? Falſe or doubtful poſitions, relied upon as un · Nd gr 
queſtionable maxims, keep thoſe in the dark from at the 
truth, who build on them. Such are uſually the pre- Wi; and 
judices imbibed from edueation, party, reverence, ¶ fancy 


faſhion, intereſt, &c. This is the mote which every WS tenet: 
one ſees in his brother's eye, but never regards the It bear 
- beam in his own. . For who is there almoſt that is much: 
ever brought fairly to examine his own principles, Wl wei, 
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4 


and fee whether they are ſuch as will bear the trial; 
but yet this ſhould be one of the firſt things every 
ne. ſhould ſet about, and be ſcrupulous in, Who 
yould rightly conduct his underſtanding in the ſearch 
f truth and knowledge. 
To thoſe who are willing to get rid of this great 
indrance of knowledge, (for to ſuch only 1 write, 


thoſe who would ſhake off this great and dange - 


bus impoſtor prejudice, who dreſſes up falſhood in 
te likeneſs of truth, and ſo dexterouſly hoodwinks 


jen's minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a 


licf that they are more in the light than any that 
d. not: ſee with their eyes. 1 ſhall offer this one 
ark whereby prejudice may be known, He that is 
ongly of any opinion, muſt ſuppoſe, (unleſs he be 
condemned, ) that his perſuaſion is built upon 
od grounds; and that his aſſent is no greater than 
bat the evidence of the truth he holds forces him 
; and that they are arguments, and not inclination 
fancy that make him ſo confident and poſitive in 
tenets. Now, if after all his profeſſion, he can- 
t bear any oppoſition to his opinion, if he cannot 
much as give a patient hearing, much leſs examine 
| weigh the arguments on the other fide, does hg- 
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42 
not plainly eonfeſs it is prejudice governs him? And 
it is not the evidence of truth, but ſome lazy antici- 
pation, ſome beloved preſumption that he defires to 
| / reft undiſturbed in. For if what he holds be as ht 
| | |  _ gives out, well fenced with evidence, and he ſees | 
| ] to de true, what need he fear to put it to the proof! 

| If his opinion be ſettled upon a firm foundation, if le ce 
| the arguments that ſupport it, and have obtained hi 
aſſent be clear, good, and convincing, Why ſhoul( 
he be ſhy to have it tried whether they be proof u ein 
not? He whoſe aſſent goes beyond his evidence, owe 
this exceſs of his adherence only to prejudice, a t 
does, in effect, own it when he refuſes to hear wiz 
is offered againſt it; declaring thereby, that it is el, 
N evidence he ſeeks, but the quiet enjoyment of th ould ce 
5 opinion he is fond of, with a forward condemnatia 


; 4 | of all that may ſtand in oppoſition to it, unheard avi"? wy 
| | unexamined z which, what is it but prejudice ? devil 
equaum flatuerit parte inaudith alterd, enam fi equal 5 

j lor t 


Hatuerit haud quus fuerit, He that would acqui 
himſelf in this caſe as a lover of truth, not givin 
way to any pre-occupation, or bias that may mille 
him, muſt do two things that are not very commol 
nor very caſy. e SA NORE I ſelf v 
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mtici- | Tndifferency.. 
res to 


FIRST, he muſt not be in love with any opinion, 


wiſh it to be true, until he knows it to be ſo, and 
jen he will not need to wiſh it: for nothing that is 


roof! | 
4 e can deſerve our good wiſhes, nor a deſire that 
9 p 
ſhould have the place and force of truth ; and yet 


thing is more frequent than this. Men are fond of 
rtain tenets upon no other evidence but reſpect and 
om, and think they muſt maintain them, or all is 
one, though they have never examined the ground 


©, A | | 
+ wal fand on, nor have ever made them out to 
tun emſelyes, or can make them out to others. We 


ould contend earneſtly for the truth, but we ſhould 
be ſure that it is truth, or elſe. we fight again ſt 
dd, who is the God of truth, and do the work of 
devil, who is the father and propagator of lies ; 
age ur zeal, though never ſo warm, will net excuſe 
m_ for this is plainly prejudice. | | 

| givin ; SECT. XII. 

miltea Examine. 
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SECONDLY, He muft do that which he will find 
nſelf very averſe to, as Judging the thing uaneceſ- 
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44 
fary, or himſelf uncapable of doing of it. He mi 
try whether his principles be certainly true or no 
and how far he may fafely rely upon them, Thi 
Whether fewer have the heart or the {kill to do, 
ſhall not determine; but this I am ſure, this is tt: 
which every one ought to do, who profeſſes to lon 
truth, and would not impoſe upon himſelf; Which 
a ſurer way to be made a fool of than by being a 
poſed to the ſophiſtry of others, The diſpoſition 
put any cheat upon ourſelves, works conſtantly, al 
we are pleaſed with it, but are impatient of bei 
bantered or miſled by others. The inability I he 
ſpeak of, is not any natural defect that makes nz 
uncapable of examining their own principles, 11 deaulit 
ſuch, rules of conducting their underſtanding: . 
uſeleſs, and that is the caſe of very few. The g 
number is of thoſe whom the ill habit of never a 
erting their thoughts has diſabled : the powers d 
their minds are ſtarved by diſuſe, and have loſt ti 
reach and ſtrength which nature fitted them to recciy 
from exerciſe, Thoſe who are in a condition! 
learn the firſt rules of plain arithmetic, and could lifts 
brought to caſt up an ordinary ſum, are capable (ln 00 
this, if they had but accuſtomeũ their mings to 1 
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Fe mull ung: but they that have wholly neglected the exer- 
iſe of their underſtandings in this way, will be very far 
t fitft from being able to do it, and as unfit for it as 
ne unpractiſed in figures to caſt up a ſhop-book, and 
erhaps think it as ſtrange to be ſet about it. And yet 


0 0, | 


8 is th; 


> " muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed to be a wrong uſe of 
2 Whr underſtandings to build our tenets (in things 
55 5 chere we are concerned to hold the truth) upon prin- 
1:19! les that may lead us into error. We take our 
ly, A inciples at hap-hazard upon truſt, and without ever 
F bein wing examined them, and then believe a whole ſyſ- 
£ ? em; upon a preſumption that they are true and ſolid ; 


nd what is all this but childiſh, ſhameful, ſenſeleſs 
redulity ? | 

I" theſe two things, vis. an equal indifferency for 
truth; I mean the receiving it in the love of it as 
ruth, but not loving it for any other reaſon before 

e know it to be true; and in the examination of our 

rinciples, and not receiving any for ſuch, nor build- 

hg on them until we are fully convinced, as rational 

eatures, ' of their ſolidity, truth, and certainty, 

onſiſts that freedom of the underſtanding which is 

eceſſary to a rational creature, and without which it 
not truly an underſtanding. It is conceit, fancy, 
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extravagance, any thing rather than underſtaudi 
if it muſt be under the conſtraint of receiving x 
holding opinions by the authority of any thing i 
their own, not fancied but perceived, evidence. Ti 
was rightly called impoſition, and is of all other i 
worſt and moſt dangerous fort of it. For we imp 
upon ourſelves, which is the ſtrongeſt impoſition 
all others; and we impoſe upon ourſelves in that 
Which ought with the greateſt care to be kept f 
from all impoſition. The world is apt to cait g 
blame on thoſe who have an indifferency for opinia 
eſpecially in religion. I fear this is the foundatia 
great error and worſe conſequences. To be indi 
rent which of two opinions is true, is the right tu to pet 


per of the mind, that preſerves it from being impai but to 


upon, and diſpoſes it to examine with that hd ti 
ferency, untll it has done its beſt to find the t part © 
and this is the only direct and ſafe way to it. Bun nec 
be indifferent whether we embrace falſhood for tri Thi 
or no, is the great road to error. Thoſe who are uf 41. in 
indifferent which opinion is true, are guilty of tw aogm 
they ſuppoſe, without examining, that what they ne o 


zs true, and then think they ought to be zealous i whict 


it, Thoſe, it is plain by their warmth and cage reje 
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not indifferent for their own opinions, but me» 
hinks are very indifferent whether they be true or 
falſe, fince they cannot endure to have any doubts 
aiſed, or objections made againſt them; and it is vi- 
ible they never have made any themſelves, and ſa 
erer having examined them, know not, nor are con- 
emed, as they ſhould be, to know whether they be 
true or falſe. 7 | 
Theſe are the common and moſt general miſcar- 
rages which 1 think men ſhould avoid or rectify in a 
right conduct of their underitandings, and ſhould be 
particularly taken care of in education. The buſineſs 
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inen ve reof in reſpect of knowledge, is not, as I think, 
zi Fo perfect a learner in all or any one of the ſciences, 
11000 but to give his mind that freedom, that diſpoſition, 
it 200 


Band thoſe habits that may enable him to attain any 

part of knowledge he ſhall apply himſelf to, or ſtand 

in need of in the future courſe of his life. 

| This, and this only, is well principling, and not 
ue inſtilling a reverence, and veneration for certain 

dogmas under the ſpecious title of principles, which 

are often ſo remote from that truth and evidence 


rejected as falſe and erroncous, and is often the cauſe, 


which belongs to principles, that they ought to be 
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48 
to men ſo educated, when they come abroad into the 
world, and find they cannot maintain the principles þ 
taken up and reſted in, to caſt off all principles and 
turn perfect ſceptics, regardleſs of knowledge an 
virtue. | x 

There are ſeveral weaknefſes and defects in the un 
derſtanding, either from the natural temper of the 
mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in it 
progreſs to knowledge, Of theſe there are as many 
poſiibly to be found, if the mind were properly ſu- 
died, as there are diſeaſes of the body, each where 
clogs and difables the underſtanding to ſome degree, 
and therefore deſerve to be looked after and cured, 
I ſhall ſet down ſome few to excite men, eſpecially 
thoſe who make knowledge their buſineſs, to look in- 
to themſelves, and obſerve whether they do not in- 
dulge ſome weakneſs, allow ſome miſcarriages in the 
management of their intellectual faculty, which is 

prejudicial to them in the ſearch of truh, 


SECT. XIII. 
Obſervatim. 


PARTICULAR matters of fact are the undoubted 
foundations on which our civil and natural knowledge 
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built: The benefit the underſtanding makes of 
hem is to draw from them conclufions, which may 
he as ſtanding rules of knowledge, and conſequently 
practice. The mind often makes not that benefit 
t ſhould of the information it receives from the ac» 
ounts of civil or natural hiſtorians, in being too 
oryard, or too flow in makiug obſervations on tha 


Sarticular facts recorded in them. | 


There are tiibſe who are very aſſiduous in W 
d yet do not much advance their knowledge by it, 
hey are delighted with the ſtories that are told, and 
erhaps can tell them again, for they make all they 
id nothing but hiſtory to themſelves ; but not re- 
ecting on it, not making to themſelves obſervations 
om what they read, they are very little improved 
all that eroud of particulars that either paſs 
rough, or lodge themſelves in their underitandings. 
hey dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading and 


ramming themſelves, but not digeſting any thing, 


produces nothing but an heap of crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may ſay they. 

re the materials of knowledge, but like thoſe for 

uilding, they are of no advantage, if there be no 

der uſe made of them but to let them lie heaped 
K | 
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£9 
up together. Oppoſite to theſe there are others why pare 
loſe the improvement they ſhould make of matten him 
of fact by a quite contrary conduct. They are apt yelt 
to draw general concluſions, and raiſe axioms fron 
every particular they meet with. Theſe make 2 
little true benefit of hiſtory as the other, nay, being 


of forward and active ſpirits receive more harm H 3 
it; it being of worſe conſequence to ſteer o their 
thoughts by a wrong rule, than to have none at ai c-6e, 
error doing to buſy. men much more harm, than AW of m 
norance to the flow and Nluggith, Between theſs preſe 
thoſe ſeem to do beſt who taking material and ui pie, 
| Hints, ſometimes from ſingle matters of fact, cam vit 
them in their minds to be judged of, by what the reſts; 
mall find in hiſtory to confirm or reverſe theſe imp and e 
ect obſervations; which may be eſtabliſhed i think 
rules fit to be relied on, when they are juſtified / per > 
ſufficlent and wary induction of particulars, He tho that 1 


makes no ſuch reflections on what he reads, oj at firſt 
loads his mind with a rhapſody of tales, fit in win] make 
nights for the entertainment of others; and he n ops 
will improve every matter of fact into a maxim vii that w 
abound in contrary obſervations, that can be of Wi things 
other uſe but to perplex and pudder him if bc c nothin 
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pares them; or elſe to miſguide him, if he gives 


himſelf up to the authority of that, which for its no- 
yelty, or for ſome other fancy, beſt pleaſes him. 


SECT. XIV. 
Bias. 


| NEXT to theſe we may place thoſe who ſuffer 
[their own natural tempers and paſſions they are poſ- 


ſeſſed with to influence their judgments, eſpecially 
of men and things that may any way relate to their 
preſent circumſtances and intereſt. Truth is all ſim- 
ple, all pure, will bear no mixture of any thing elſe 
vith it, It is rigid and inflexible to any bye inte- 
reſts; and ſo ſhould the underſtanding be, whoſe uſe 
and excellency lies in conforming itſelf to it. To 
think of every thing juſt as it, is in itſelf, is the pro- 


per buſineſs of the underſtanding, though it be not 


that which men always employ it to. This all men 
at firſt hearing allow is the right uſe every one ſhould 
make of his underſtanding. No body will be at fuch 
an open defiance with common, ſenſe, as to profeſs 
that we ſhould not endeavour to know, and think of 
things as they are in themſelves, and yet there is 
nothing more frequent than to do the contrary ; and 
E 2 3 
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| men are apt to excuſe themſelves, and think they U 

x ; have reaſon to do ſo, if they have but a pretence that bat 
| : It is for God, or a good cauſe, that is, in effect, for * | 

; themſelves, their own perſuaſion, or party: for 9 iet 

thoſe in their turns the ſeveral ſects of men, eſpecial . 


ly in matters of religion, entitle God and a good 
cauſe. But God requires not men to wrong or mis 
uſe their faculties for him, nor to lie to others 9 
themſelves for his fake; which they purpoſely di 
who will not ſuffer their underſtandings to hare 
right conceptions of the things propoſed to then, 
and deſignedly reſtrain the mſelves from having juf 
thoughts of every thing, as far as they are concerned 
to enquireg And as for a good cauſe, that needs not 
ſuch ill helps; if it be good, truth will ſupport i, 
and it has no need of fallacy or falſhood, 
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VERY much of kin to this is the hunting after at 
guments to make good one fide of a queſtion, and 
wholly to neglect and refuſe thoſe which favour tht 
other fide. What is this but wilfully to miſguide the 
underſtanding, and is fo far from giving truth its du 
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$3 | 
M they ane, that it wholly debaſes it: eſpouſe opinions 4 
ice that ö 
ect, for | 
for th | 
ſpecial | 


hat beſt comport with their power, profit, or credit, [ 
and then ſeek arguments to ſupport them. Truth | 
Loht upon this way, is of no more avail to us than 
rror; for what is fo taken up by us, may be falſe as | 5 
yell as true, and he has not done his duty who has ; 
hus ſtumbled upon truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent way of col- 


a good 
or mil. 
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. ö ecting arguments, very ſamiliar among bookiſh men, 

9 rhich is to Furniſh. themſelves with the arguments 

- ths hey meet with pro and cox in the queſtions they | 
ng jot lady, This helps them not to judge right, nor 
e ue firongly, but only to talk copiouſly on either 

ied de, without being ſteady and ſettled in their own 

on udgments: for ſuch arguments gathered from other 


2en's thoughts, floating only in the memory, are 
ere ready indeed to ſupply copious talk with ſome 
ppearance of reaſon, but are far from helping us to 
age right. Such variety of arguments only diſtract 
be underſtanding that relies on them, unleſs it has 
one farther than ſuch a ſuperficial way of examin- 
9; this is to quit truth for appearance, only to 
ve our vanity. The fare and only way to get true 
lowledge, is to form in our minds clear ſettled no- 
E 5 
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54 
tions of things, with names annexed to thoſe deter: cho 
mined ideas. Theſe we are to conſider, and with WF pret 
their ſeveral relations and habitudes, and not amuſe WF ſet 1 
ourſelves with floating names, and words of indeter- WF zin 
mined fignification, which we can uſe in ſeveral BF itfe! 
ſenſes to ſerve a turn. It is in the perception of tle ¶ not 
habitudes and reſpects our ideas have one to another, 
that real knowledge conſiſts; and when a man once 
perceives how far they agree or diſagree one with ano. 
ther, he will be able to judge of what other people 
fay, and will not need to be led by the arguments of 
others, which are many of them nothing but plaub. 
ble ſophiſiry. This will teach him to ſtate the queſ- 
tion right, and ſee whereon it turns; and thus he wil 
ſtand upon his own legs, and know by his own un 
derftanding. Whereas, by collecting and learning 
arguments by heart, he will be but a retainer b 
others; and when any one queſtions the foundations 
they are built upon, he will be at a nonplus, and be 
fain to give up his implicit knowledge, 

SECT, XVI, 

Hale. 


LABOUR for labour ſake is againſt nature. Tht 
underſtanding, as well as all the other faculticy 
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55 
chooſes always the ſhorteſt way to its end, would 
preſently obtain the knowledge it is about, and then 


| ſet upon ſome new enquiry. But this, whether la- 


zineſs or haſte, often miſleads it and makes it content 
itſelf with improper ways of ſearch, and ſuch as will 
not ſerve the turn. Sometimes it reſts upon teſtimo- 
ny, when teſtimouy of right has nothing to do, be- 
cauſe it is eaſier to believe than to be ſcientifically 
inſtructed. Sometimes it contents itſelf with one ar- 
gument, and reſts ſatisfied with that, as it were 2 
demonſtration 3 whereas the thing under proof is not 
capable of demonſtration, and therefore muſt be ſub- 


| mitted to the trial of probabilities, and all the mate- 
| tial arguments pro and con be examined and brought 


to a balance. In ſome caſes the mind is determined 
by probable topics in enquiries where demonſtration 
may be had; All theſe, and ſeveral others, which 
lazineſs, impatience, cuſtom, and want of uſe and 
attention lead men into, are miſapplications of the 
underſtanding in the ſearch of truth. In every queſs 
tion the nature and manner of the proof it is capable 
of ſhould firſt be conſidered, to make our enquiry 
fuch as it ſhould be. This would fave a great deal of 
frequently miſimployed pains, and lead us ſooner 

E 4 2 4 299 
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that diſcovery and poſſeſſion of truth we are capable 


of, The multiplying variety of arguments, eſpecial, 
ly frivolous ones, ſuch as are all that are merely ver. 
bal, is not only loſt labour, but cumbers the memory 
to no purpoſe, and ſerves only to hinder it from 
ſeizing and holding of the truth in all thoſe caſes 
which are capable of demonſtration. In ſuch a way 
of proof the truth and certainty is ſeen, and the 


mind fully poſſeſſes itſelf of it; when in the other | 


way of aſſent it only hovers about it, is amuſed with 
uncertainties. In this ſuperficial way indeed the 
mind is capable of more variety of plauſible talk, 
but is not enlarged as it ſhould be in its knowledge, 
It is to this ſame haſte and impatience of the mind 
alſo, that a not due tracing of the arguments to their 
true foundation, is owing; men ſee a little, preſumea 
great deal, and ſo jump to the concluſion, This is a 
ſhort way to fancy and conceit, and (if firmly im- 
braced) to opiniatrety, but is certainly the fartheſt way 
about to knowledge. Far he that will know, muſt, 
by the connection of the proofs, ſee the truth, and 
the ground it ſtands on: and therefore, if has for 
haſte ſkipt over what he ſhould have examined, he 
muſt begin and go over all again, or elſe he will ne · 
ver come to knowledge, 
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” SECT, XVII. 
1  Deſultery. 


ANOTHER. fault of as ill conſequence as this, 
which proceeds alſo from lazineſs with a mixture of 
yanity, is the {xipping from one ſort of knowledge to 
another. Some men's tempers are quickly weary of 
any one thing, Conſtancy and afliduity is what they 
cannot bear: the ſame ſtudy long continued in, is as 


intolerable to them as the appearing long in the ſame 
| cloths or faſhion is to a court lady. | 


SECT, XVIII, 
Smattering, 


OTHERS, that they may ſeem univerſally 1 
ing, get a little ſmattering in every thing. Both 
theſe may fill their heads with ſuperficial notions of 
things, but are very much out of the NAY of attain« 
ing truth or Gomes ge. 


SECT. XIX. 
Univerſality, 


I DO not here ſpeak againſt the taking a taſte of 


every ſort of knowledge; itis certainly very uſeful 
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88 
and neceflary to form the mind, but then it mul 
be done in a different way, and to a different end, 
Not for talk and vanity to fill the head with 
ſhreds of all kinds, that he who is poſſeſſed gf 
ſuch a frippery, may be able to match the dif 
courſes of all he ſhall meet with, as if nothing 
could come amiſs to him; and his head was ſo well! 
ſtored magazine, that nothing could be propoſed 
which he was not maſter of, and was readily furniſh 
ed to entertain any one on. This is an excellency 
indeed, and a great one too, to have a -real and true 
knowledge in all or moſt of the objects of conten- 
plation. But it is what the mind of one and the 
ſame man can hardly attain unto; and the inſtances 
are ſo few of thoſe who have in any meaſure a5. 
proached towards it, that I know not whether they 
are to be propoſed as examples in the ordinary con» 
duct of the underſtanding. For a man to underſtand 
fully the buſineſs of his particular calling in the 
commonwealth, and of religion, which is his calling 
as he is a man in the world, is uſually enough to 
take up his whole time; and there are few that in- 
form themſelves in theſe, which is every man's pro 
per and peculiar buſineſs, ſo to the bottom as they 
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ordered as they ſhould be, men of little buſineſs and 


| the end and uſe of a little infight in thoſe parts of 


tions. This gives the mind a freedom, and the exer- 


cifing the underſtanding in the ſeveral ways of en- l 

quiry and reafoning, which the moſt ſkilful -have 5 - lf 
made uſe of, teaches the mind fagacity and warinefs, 8_— | 

and a ſuppleneſs to apply itſelf more cloſely and dex- — 
terouſly to the bents and turns of the matter in all N 
its reſearches. Beſides this univerſal taſte of all the : | 
ſciences, with an indifferency before the mind is 1 
poſſeſſed with any one in particular, and grown into l 

loye and admiration of what is made its darling, will b 

prevent another evil very commonly to be obſerved a : 


| in thoſe who have from the beginning been ſeaſoned 
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ſhould do, But though this be ſo, and there arc very 

few men that extend their thoughts towards univers 

fal knowledge; yet 1 do not doubt but if the right . 
way were taken, and the methods of enquiry were Lt 


\ 
* 


great leiſure might go a great deal farther in it than 
is uſually done. To return to the bufineſs in hand, 


knowledge, which are not a man's proper buſineſs, 
is to aceuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas, and the 
proper ways of examining their habitudes and rela- 
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only by one part of knowledge, Let a man be given 
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up to the contemplation of one ſort of knowledge; 


and that will become every thing. The mind will m 
take ſuch a tincture from a familiarity with that ob. 5 
jeR, that every thing elſe, how remote ſoever, will 5 


be brought under the ſame view. A metaphy ſicin 
will bring ploughing and gardening immediately to 
abſtract notions, the hiſtory of nature ſhall figuiy 
nothing to him. An alchymiſt, on the contrary, 
ſhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his laboratory, 
explain morality by al, ſulphur, and mercury, and al- 
0 4 legorize the ſcripture itſelf, and the facred my ſteric: 
{| pn wtf thereof, into the philoſopher's ſtone. And i hear! 

once a man, who had a more than ordinary excellen- 
* cy in muſic, ſeriouſly accommodate Moſes' ſcven 
t days of the firſt Week to the notes of muſic, as if 
N from thence had been taken the meaſure and method 
of the creation. It is. of no. ſmall conſequence to 
keep the mind from ſuch a poſſeſſion, which I think 
is beſt done by giving it a fair and equal view of the 
whole intellectual world, wherein it may fee the or- 
der, rank, and beauty of the whole, and give 2 juſt 
allowance to the diſtinct provinces of the ſeveral ici- 11 
ences in the due order and uſefulneſs of each 1. 15 
them. 
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wledge; 
nd will 


hard ary, nor be eaſily brought to; it is fit at leaſt that it 
Nat oh. 


Whould be practiſed in the breeding of the young. 


10 85 he buſineſs of education, as I have already obſerv- 4 
wy ed, is not, = think, to make them rides in any . 
Fer ne of the ſciences, but ſo to open and diſpoſe their Cone — 
na ninds as may beſt make them e een of any, when | 
8 hey ſhall apply themſelves to it. If men are fora 4 
ess time accuſtomed only to one ſort or method of 4 | 
2 | houghts, their minds grow ſtiff in it, and do not : 
pe geadily turn to another, It is therefore to give them 


this freedom, that I think they ſhould be made look 


If this be that which old men will not think neceſe | 


TM hto all ſorts of knowledge, and exerciſe their under- 
ws: - ſtandings in ſo wide a variety and ſtock of knowledge; 
” Re ut I do not propoſe it as a variety and ſtock of 
; knowledge, but a variety and freedom: of thinking, 
ace to wy ” 
chin $ an increaſe of the nee and activity of the mind, 
ee ot as an enlargement of its poſſeiſions. 
he or- SECT. XX, 
221 Reading. 
wy | THIS is that which I think great readers are apt to 


be miſtaken in. Thoſe who have read of every thing, 
re thought to underſtand every thing too; but it 38 
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got always fo, a Reading furniſhes the mind en be four 
with materials of knowledge, it is thinking mak nor alv 
what we read ours, We are of the ruminating ki, Wpreten: 
and it, is not enough to cram ourſelves with a green aduiſite 


load of collections; unleſs we chew them over ag, forwar 
they will not give us ſtrength and nouriſhmen, Wi themſc 
There are indeed in ſome writers viſible inſtances of they e 
deep thought, cloſe and acute reaſoning, and idea port 
well purſued. I he light theſe would give, would e them{ 
of great uſe, if their readers would obſerve and ini. WW receiv: 
tate them; all the reſt at beſt are but particulars it WF often 

to be turned into knowledge; but that can be den back 
only by our own meditation, and examining tle argum 


reach, force, and coherence of what is faid ; an i it fan 


then as far as we apprehend and fee the connection of WF gives 

ideas, ſo far it is ours; without that it is but ſo mad WF anoths 
looſe matter floating in our brain. The memory may mies, 
be ſtored, but the judgment is little better, aud tle WF and e. 
ſtock of knowledge not increaſed by being able to ue a 


repeat what others have ſaid, or produce the arg caſt © 


ments we have found in them. Such a knowledge » Wi preſet 
this is but knowledge by hearſay, and: the oftentatio WF Fhok 
of it is at beſt but talking by rote, and very oſta WM got i! 
upon weak and wrong principles, For all that i; throv 
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d on be found in books, is not built upon true foundations, 
make nor always rightly deduced from the principles it is 
g kind, {pretended to be built on. Such an examen as is re- 
i gen auiſte to diſcover that, every reader's mind is not 
* again, WF forward to make; eſpecially in thoſe who have given 
hen, WF themſelves up to a party, and only hunt for what 
ces of BF they can ſcrape together, that may fayour and ſup- 
| idea {i port the tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude 
2uld e themſelves from truth, and from all true benefit to be 
d im. ¶ received by reading. Others of more indifferency, 
ars f often want attention and induſtry, The mind is 
: done N backward in itſelf to be at the pains to trace every 
ig tie argument to its original, and to ſee upon what baſis 
; i ſands, and how firmly; but yet it is this that 
00 of WW gives fo much the advantage to one man more than 
much another in reading. The mind ſhould, by ſevere 
y may mes, be tied down. to this, at firſt, uneaſy taſk ; uſe 
1d the WF and exerciſe will give it facility. So that thoſe who 
ble to ue accuſtomed to it, readily, as it were with one 
a gn. caſt of the eye, take a view of the argument, and 
ic u preſently, in moſt caſes, ſee where it bottoms, 
tation WF Thoſe who have got this faculty, one may fay, have 

often i got the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
auß through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and au- 
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hors to truth and certainty, This young beginnen 
ſhould be entered in, and ſhewed the uſe of, tha 
they might profit by their reading. Thoſe who ar 
ſtrangers to it, will be apt to to think it too great: 
clog in the way of men's ſtudies, and they will fx 
ſpe& they ſhall make but ſmall progreſs, if, in the 
books they read, they muſt ſtand to examine and u. 
ravel every argument, and follow it ſtep by ſtep up 
Ne its original. 

I anſwer, this is a good objecten, and ought to 
Wo” with thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned for much 
talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to fa 
to it. But 1 am here enquiring into the conduct a 
the underſtanding in its progreſs towards nowledge; 
and to thoſe who aim at that, I may ſay, that be 

- who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward in a courk 
that points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end, 
than he that runs after every one he meets, though 
he gallop all day full ſpeed. 
To which let me add, that this way of thinking 
n, and profiting by what we read, will be a clog 
and rub to any one only in the beginning; when cu. 
tom and exerciſe has made it familiar, it will be dif 
patched in moſt occaſions, without reſting or inter 
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tuption in the courſe of our reading. The motions 
and views of a mind exerciſed that way, are won- 
derfully quick; and a man uſed to ſuch ſort of re- 


lections, ſees as much at one glimpſe, as would re- 
quire a long diſcourſe to lay before another, and make 


out in an entire and gradual deduction. Beſides, that 


when the firſt difficulties are over, the delight and 
ſenſible advantage it brings, mightily encourages and 
enlivens the mind in reading, which, without NI 


is oy en called ſtudy. 


SECT. XXI. 
Intermediate Principles. 


AS an help to this, I think it may be propoſed, 


that for the faving the long progreſſion of the thoughts 


to remote and firſt principles in every caſe, the mind 
ſhould provide itſelf ſeveral ſtages; that is to ſays 


intermediate principles, which it might have recourſe 


to in the examining thoſe poſitions that come in its 

way, Theſe, though they ate not ſelf-evident prin- 

eiples, yet, if they have been made out from them 

by 2 wary and unqueſtionable deduction, may be 

depended on as certain and infallible truths, and ſerve 

as unqueſtionable truths to prove other points de- 
F. | 
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pending on them, by a nearer and ſhorter view that 
remote and general maxims. Theſe may ſerve 2 
land-marks to ſhew what lies in the direct way «f 
truth, or is quite beſides it. And thus mathematician 
do, who do not in every new problem run it back ty 
the firſt axioms, through all the whole train of inter: 
mediate propoſitions. Certain theorems that they 
have ſettled to themſelves upon ſure demon. 
tion, ſerve to reſolve to them multitudes of propoſ. 
tions which depend an them, and are as firmly mate 
out from thence, as if the mind went afreſh over 
every link of the whole chain, that tie them to fit 
ſelf-evident principles. Only in other ſciences prex 
care is to be taken that they eftabliſh thoſe interne. 
diate principles, with as much caution, exactneß 
and indifferency, as mathematicians uſe in the ſettling 
any of their great theorems. When this is not done, 
but men take up the principles in this or that ſcience 
upon credit, inclination, intereſt, &c. in hafic,without 
due examination, and moſt unqueſtionable proof, they 
lay a trap for themſelves, and as much as in then 
lies, captivate their underſtandings to miſtake, fall 
hogd, and error. . 
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SECT. XXII. 
Partiality. 

AS there 1s a partiality to opitiions, which, as we 
have already obſerved, is apt to miſlead the under- 
fanding ; ſo there is often a partiality to ftudies, 
which is prejudicial alſo to knowledge and improve- 
ment. Thoſe ſciences which men are particularly 
verſed in, they are apt to value and extol, as if that 
part of knowledge which every one has acquainted 
himſelf with, were that alone which was worth the 
having, and all the reſt were idle and empty amuſe- 
ments, comparatively of no uſe or importance. 
This is the effect of ignorance, and not knowledge; 
the being vainly puffed up with a flatulency, ariſing 
from a weak and narrow comprehenſion. It is not 
amiſs that every one ſhould reliſh the ſcience that he 
has made his peculiar ſtudy; a view of its beauties, 
and a ſenſe of its uſefulneſs, carries a man on with 
the more delight and warmth, in the purſuit and im- 
provement of it, But the contempt of all other 
knowledge, as if it were nothing in compariſon of 
law or phy fic, of aſtronomy or chemiſtry, or perhaps 


ſeme yet meaner part of knowledge wherein I have 
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got ſome ſmattering, or am ſomewhat advanced, iz 
hot only the mark of a yain or little mind, but does 
this prejudice in the conduct of the underſtanding, 
that it coops it up within narrow bounds, and hin. 


ders it from looking abroad into- other provinces of 


the intellectual world, more beautiful poſſibly, and 
more fruitful than that which it had until then Iabour. 
ed in; wherein it might find, befides new know. 
ledge, ways or hints whereby it might de cnabled 


the better to cultivate its own. 


SECT. XXIII. 
Theoligy. ; 


THERE is indeed one ſcience, (as they are nowy 
diftinguithed,) incomparably above all the reſt, where 
it is not by corruption narrowed into a trade or fac- 
tion, for mean or ill ends, and ſecular intereſis; | 
mean theology, which containing the knowledge of 
God and his creatures, our duty to him and our fellow- 
creatures, and a view of our preſent and future ſtate, 
is the comprehenſion of all other knowledge directed 


to its true end: i. e. the honour and veneration of 


the Creator, and the happineſs of mankind, This is 
that noble ſtudy which is eyery man's duty, and cvery 


one that can be called a rational creature is capable 


of. The works of nature, and the words of revela- 


tion, diſplay it to mankind in characters ſo large and 


| yifble, that thoſe who are not quite blind, may in 
| them read, and ſee the firſt principles and moſt neceſ- 


fary parts of it; and from thence, as they have time 


and induſtry, may be enabled to go on to the more 


abſtruſe parts of it, and penetrate into thoſe infinite 
depths filled with the treaſures of wiſdom and know- 
ledge, This is that ſcience which would truly enlarge 
men's minds, were it ſtudied, or permitted to be 
ſtudied every where with that freedom, love of truth, 
and charity which it teaches, and were not made, con- 
trary to its nature, the occaſion of ſtrife, faction, malig- 
nity, and narrow impoſitions,, I ſhall ſay no more: 
here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a wrong uſe 
of my underſtanding, to make it the rule and mea- 


| ſure of another man's; a uſe which it is neither fit 


for, nor 3 of. 


SECT. XXIV. 
| Partiality. 
THIS partiality, where it is not permitted an au- 


| Hurſt to render all other ſtudies inſignificant or con» 
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temptible, is often indulged ſo far 28 to be relief 


upon, and made uſe of in other parts of knowledge, 


to which it does not at all belong, and wherewith it 


has no manner of affinity. Some men have ſo uſet 


their heads to mathematical figures, that giving a 
preference to the methods of that ſcience, they in- 
troduce lines and diagrams into their ſtudy of divini- 
ty, or politic enquiries, as if nothing could be known 
without them; and others accuſtomed to retired ſpe. 
culations, run natural philoſophy into metaphyſical 


' Notions, and the abſtract generalities of logic; and 


how often may one meet witk religion and morality 
treated of in the terms of the laboratory, and thought 
to be improved by the methods and notions of che- 
aniſtry. But he that will take care of the conduct of 
His underfianding, to direct it right to the knowledge 


of things, muſt avoid theſe undue mixtures, and not 


by a fondneſs for what he has found uſeful and neccſ. 
ſary in one, transfer it to another ſcience, where it 
ſerves only to perplex and confound the underſiand- 
ing. It is a certain truth, that res nolunt male admi- 
niſtrari, it is no leſs certain, res nolunt male intelligi, 
Things themſelves are to be conſidered as they arc 
in themſelves, and then they will ſhew us in what 
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way they are to be underſtood. For to have right 
conceptions about them, we muſt bring our under. 
ſtandings to the inflexible natures, and unalterable 


| relations of things, and not endeavour to bring 
things to any pre-conceived notions of our own. 


There is another partiality very commonly obſerv- 
able in men of ſtudy, no leſs prejudicial nor ridicu- 
lous than the former; and that is a fantaſtical and 
wild attributing all knowledge to the ancients alone, 
or to the moderns. This raving upon antiquity in 
matter of poetry, Horace has wittily deſcribed and 
expoſed in one of his Satires. The ſame fort of 
madneſs may be found in reference to all the other 


ſciences. Some will not admit an opinion not autho- 
| 1ized by men of old, who were then all giants in 


knowledge. Nothing is to'be put ifito the treaſury 
of truth or knowledge, which has not the ſtamp of 
Greece or Rome upon it: and ſince their days will 
ſcarce allow that men have been able to ſee, think, 
or write. Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and being 
taken with the modern inventions and diſcoveries, 
lay by all that went before, as if whatever is called 
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boo were liable to mould and rottenneſs. Men, 1 


think, have been much the ſame for natural endoy- 
ments in all times, Faſhion, diſcipline, and educa- 
tion, have put eminent differences in the ages of ſe. 
veral countries, and made one generation much differ 
from another in arts and ſciences.” But truth is al 
ways the ſame; time alteis it not, nor is it the bet- 
ter or worſe for being of ancient or modern tradition, 
Many were eminent in former ages of the world for 
their diſcovery and delivery of it; but though the 
knowledge they have left us be worth our ſtudy, yet 
they exhauſted not all its treaſure ; they left a great 
deal for the induſtry and ſagacity of after-ages, and 
ſo ſhall we, That was once new to them which any 
one now receives with yeneration for its antiquity ; 
Nor was it the worſe for appearing as a noyelty ; and 
that which is now embraced for its newneſs, will, to 
poſterity, be old, but not thereby be leſs true or leſs 
genuine. There is no occaſion du this account ta 
oppoſe the ancients and the moderns to one another, 
or to be ſqueamiſh on either fide. He that wiſely 
conduRts his mind in the purſuit of knowledge, will 


gather what lights, and get what helps he can from 


either of them, from whom they are beſt to be had, 
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without adoring the errors, or rejecting the truths 
which he may find mingled in them. 

| Another partiality may be obſerved, in ſome ta 
yulgar, in others to heterodox tenets: Some are apt 
to conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot 
but be true; ſo many men's eyes they think cannot 
but ſee right; ſo many men's underſtandings of all 
ſorts cannot be deceived and therefore will not ven- 
ture to look beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have ſo preſumptuous a thought as to be 
wiſer than their neighbours, They are content to go 
with the crowd, and ſo go eafily, which they think 
is going right, or at leaſt ſerves them as well, But 
however vex populj vox Dei has prevailed as a maxim, 
yet I do not remember wherever God delivered his 
racles by the multitude, or nature truths by the 
herd, On the other fide, ſome fly all common opi - 
hions as either falſe or frivolous, The title of many 
headed beaſt is a ſufficient reaſon to them to con- 
lude, that no truths of weight or conſequence can 
de lodged there. Vulgar opinions are ſuited to vul · 
par capacites, and adapted to the ends of thoſe that 


ſt leave the common and beaten track, which 


orern, He that will know the truth of things, 
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nene but weak and ſervile minds are ſatisfied to 
trudge along continually in. Such nice palates reliſh 
1 | nothing but Kzange notions quite out of the way; 
whatever is commonly received, has the mark of the 
[ beaſt on it, and they think it a leflening to them to 
#3 [  hHearken to it, or receive it; their mind runs only 
1 | after paradoxes; theſe they ſeek, theſe they em- 
#& | brace, theſe alone they vent, and ſo as they think, 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgar, But com- 
mon or uncommon are not the marks. to diſtinguiſh 

] truth or falſhood, and therefore ſhould not be any 
| bias to us in our enquiries. We ſhould not judge of 
things by men's opinions, but of opinions by things, 
The multitude reaſon but ill, and therefore . may be 
well ſuſpected, and cannot be relied on, nor ſhould 
be followed as a ſure guide; but philoſophers who 
have quitted the orthodoxy of the community, ant WF o. 
the popular doctrines of their countries, have fallen 1 
into as extravagant and as abſurd opinions as ever ne 
common reception countenanced. It would be mad - fiuc 
neſs to refuſe to breathe the common air, or quench Wl to! 
one's thirſt with water becauſe the rabble uſe them to WI it | 
theſe purpoſes; and if there are conveniences of liſe Wi cor: 
#hich common uſe reaches not, it is not reaſon to - are 
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jet them, becanſe they are not grown into the ordi- 
nary faſhion of the country, and every . doth 
not know them. 

Truth, whether in or out of faſhion, is the mea- 
fure of knowlege, and the buſineſs of the underſtand- 
ing; whatſoever is beſides that, however authorized 
by conſent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing 
but ignorance, or ſomething worſe. 


Another ſort of partiality there is, whereby men 


impoſe upon themſelves, and by it make their read- 
ng little uſeful to themſelves; I mean the making 
uſe of the opinions of writers, and laying ſtreſs upon 
their authorities, wherever they find them favour their 


own opinions, 
There is nothing almoſt has done more harm to 


men dedicated to letters, than giving the name of 
fiudy to reading, and making a man of great reading 
to be the ſame with a man of great knowledge, or 
at leaſt to be a title of honour, All that can be re- 
corded in writing, are only 1 e or reaſonings. Facts 
are of three ſorts; 


1. Merely of natural agents, obſervable in the or- 


dinary operations of bodies one upon another, whe- 


ther in the viſible courſe of things left to themſelves, 


or in experiments made by men applying agents an 
patients to one another, after a peculiar and artifici 
manner. | 

2. Of voluntary agents, more eſpecially the ac- 
tions of men in ſociety, which makes civil and mori 
kiſtory. 

3. Of opinions, 

In theſe three conſiſts, as it ſeems to me, that 
which commonly has the name of learning; to which 
perhaps ſome may add a diſtinct head of critical wri 
tings, which indeed at bottom is nothing but matter 
of fact, and reſolves itſelf into this, that ſuch a man, 
or ſet of men, uſed ſuch a word or phraſe in ſucha 
ſenſe, i. e. that they made ſuch ſounds the marks of 
ſuch ideas, 4 

Under reaſonings I comprehend all the diſcoveries 
of general truths made by human reaſon, whether 
found by intuition, demonſtration, or probable de- 
ductions, And this is that which is, if not alone 
knowledge, (becauſe the truth or probability of par. 
ticular propoſitions may be known. too,) yet is, 2 
may be ſuppoſed, moſt properly the buſineſs of thoſe 
who pretend to improve their underſtandings, and 


make tnemſelves knowing by reading, 
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Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
«ps of the underſtanding, and inſtruments of know - 
edge, as it muſt be allowed that they are; and yet 1 
eg leave to queſtion whether theſe do not prove an 
indrance to many, and keep ſeveral bookiſh men 
om attaining to ſolid and true knowledge. This, I 
ink,-1 may be permitted to ſay, that there is no 
part wherein the underſtanding needs a more careful 
ind wary conduct, than in the uſe of books; without 
phich they will prove rather innocent amuſements 
an profitable employments of our time, and bring 
ut ſmall additions to our knowledge. 

There is not ſeldom to be found even amongſt 
hoſe who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied 
ndaſtry, employ their whole time in books, who 
Jarce allow themſelves time to eat or ſleep, but read, 
and read, and read on, but yet make no great ad- 
ances in real knowledge, though there be no defect 
their intellectual faculties, to which their little 
progreſs can be imputed. The miſtake here is, that 
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alone Wit is uſually ſuppoſed, that by reading, the author's 
f par» Nuowledge is transfuſed into the reader's underſtand , 


ng; and ſo it is, but not by bare reading, but by 
t ing and underſtanding what he wiit, Whereby 
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mean, not barely comprehending what is affine e 
or denied in each propoſition, (though that great tea 
ders do not think themſelves concerned pteeiſeh ¶ 
do,) but to ſee and follow the train of his reaſoning {ſis 
obſerve the ſtrength and clearneſs of their connectiq 
and examine upon what they bottom. Without th 
a man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational Wh" | 
thor, writ in a language and in propoſitions that l 
very well underſtands, and yet acquire not one i 
of his knowledge; which conſiſting only in the pe fle 
ceived, certain, or probable connection of the ice 1 
made uſe of in his reaſonings, the reader's know lei ledg 
is no farther increaſed, than he perceives that, i 
much as he ſees of this connection, ſo much HH dat 
knows of the truth or probability of that author beit 
opinions. ackr 

All that he relies on without this perception, s 
takes upon truſt upon the author's credit, with 
any knowledge of it at all. This makes me not v. 
all wonder to ſee ſome men ſo abound in citatia * i 
and build ſo much upon authorities, it being the ſi ts 
foundation on which they bottom moſt of their ownhiih viit 
tenets ; ſo that in effect they have but a ſecond- i de) 
er implicit knowledge; i. 7. are in the right if ſack u ao 


79 
ne from whom they borrowed it, were in the 
right in that opinion which they took from him, 
which indeed is. no knowledge at all, Writers of 
this or former ages, may be good witneſſes of mat- 


 affirtiel 
great tes 
eeiſely n 
aſoning 


nnectia ders of fact which they deliver, which we may do 
thout H vell to take upon their authority; but their credit 


tional enn go no farther than this, it cannot at all affect the 
s that h ruth and falſhood of opinions, which have another 
t one ju ort of trial by reaſon, and proof which they them- 
| the per ſclves made uſe of to make themſelves knowing, and 
the ite maſt others too that will partake in their know- 
nowledrelFiedge, Indeed it is an advantage that they have been 
that, the pains to find out the proofs, and lay them in 
much H dat order that may ſhew the truth or probability of 
* authoroiJticir concluſions ; and for this we owe them great 

«knowledgments, for ſaving us the pains in ſearch. 


ption, eng out thoſe proofs which they have collected for us, 


„ without] nd which poſſibly, after all our pains, we might not 
ae not ¶ bare found, nor been able to have ſet them in ſo good 


citations + light as that which they left them us in. Upon 
7 the lau dis account we are mightily beholden to judicious 
heir own Vriters of all ages for thoſe diſcoveries and diſcourſes 
ond-· i ey have left behind them for our inſtruction, if we 
f ſack ai o how to make a right uſe of them; which is not 
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to run” them over in an haſty peruſal, and pethay BM 
lodge their opinions, or ſome remarkable paſſages i 
our memories, but to enter into their reaſonings, ex- 
amine their proofs, and then judge of the truth « 


Falſhood, probability or improbability of what they nE 
advance; not by any opinion we have entertained o gle 


the author, but by the evidence he produces, and the 
conviction he affords us,drawn from things themſelve;; 
Knowing is ſeeing, and if it be ſo, it is madness u 


Irance 
nd ne\ 
age, 


perſuade ourſelves that we do ſo by another mat 5, 
eyes, let him uſe never ſo many words to tell e to 
that what he aſſerts is very viſible. Until we ou. og thr 
ſelves ſee it with our own eyes, and perceive it by lat vi 


our own underſtandings, we are as much in the dark . y be 
and as void of knowledge as before, let us belicie Wnt 
any learned author as much as we will, _ WE civer: 
| Euclid and Archimedegare allowed to be knowing, Mer. 


and to have demonſtrated what they ſay ; and yet. may 
whoever ſhall read over their writings without pet- ¶ fil o 


_ eeiving the connection of their proofs, and ſeeing abt; 


what they ſhew, though he may underſtand all theit WWhrys ne 
words, yet he is not the more knowing. He may er dit 
believe indeed, but does not know what they fay, lune 
and ſo is not advanced one jot in inathematica 


nowledge by all his 8 of thoſe N WW 


pet maticians, 


Jages Ml 
SECT. XXV. 


955 er. 

ruth o Haſte, 

at they THE eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of the mind after 
Lined o | 


owledge, if not warily regulated, is often an hin- 
Irance to it. It ſtill preſſes into farther diſcoveries 
nd new objects, and catches at the variety of know - 
dee, and therefore often ſtays not long enough on 
mat is before it, to look into it as it ſhould, for 
ſie to purſue what is yet out of fight, He that rides 
poſt through a country, may be able, from the tran- 
it oF view, to tell how in general the parts lie, and 
, an uy be able to give ſome looſe deſcription of here a 
delice WW ountain, and there a plain, here a moraſs and there 

„oer; woodland in one part and ſavannahs in ano- 
11s: er, Such ſuperficial ideas and obſervations as theſe 
d je We may collect in galloping over it. But the more 
„Peer obſervations of the ſoil, plants, animal, and 
ſee "5 itants, with their ſeyeral ſorts and properties, 
2 neceſſarily eſcape him; and it is ſeldom men 
ee diſcover the rich mines, without ſome digging. 


ö * Iittue commonly lodges her treaſure and jewels in 
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Focky ground. If the matter be knotty, and ti 
ſenſe lies deep, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to 


and ſtick upon it with labour and thought, and cla 


contemplation; and not leave it until it has maſten 


the difficulty, and got poſſeſſion of truth, But ben 


care muſt be taken to avoid the other extreme: 
man muſt not ſtick at every uſeleſs nicety, and a 
pect myſteries of ſcience in every trivial queſtion 
ſcruple that he may raiſe, He that will ſtand to pi 
up and examine every pebble that comes in his wy 
is as unlikely to return enriched and laden with jen 
els, as the other that travelled full ſpeed. 'Truth 
are not the better nor the worſe for their obyiouſnel 
or difficulty, but their value is to be meaſured þ 
their uſefulneſs and tendency. Inſignificant obſer 

- tions ſhould not take up any of our minutes,: 

thoſe that enlarge our view, and give light toward 
farther and uſeful diſcoveries, ſhould not be negle 

ed, though they ſtop our courſe, and ſpend ſome « 


dur time in a fixed attention. 


There is another haſte that does often, and will m 
lead the mind, if it be left to itſelf and its own co 
duct. The underſtanding is naturally forward, 
only to learn its knowledge by variety, (which make 


83 


it ſkip over one to get ſpeedily to another part of 
le to ifWknowledge,) but alſo eager to enlarge its views by 
nd cli mnning too fait into general obſervations and conclu- 
naſten i ſions, without a due examination of particulars 
zut bei enough whereon to found thoſe general axioms. This 
teme: Whecms to enlarge their ſtock, but it is of fancies, not 
and ei realities ; ſuch theories built upon narrow foundations 
-ſtion off tand but weakly, and if they fall not of themſelves, 
to pic e at leaſt very hardly to be ſupported againſt the 
is wy Malts of oppoſition. And thus men being too haſty 
ith jeu vo erect to themſelves general notions and ill-ground= 
Truth ed theories, find themſelves deceived in their ſtock 
jouſnel 
Ired Huy aſſumed maxims themſelves, or to have them at- 
)bſerra tacked by others. General obſervations drawn from 
es, , particulars are the jewels of knowledge, comprehend- 
rowardW ing great ſtore in a little room; but they are there- 
fore to be made with the greater care and caution, leſt 
if we take counterfeit for true, our loſs and ſhame be 
the greater, when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrati- 
. One or two particulars may ſuggeſt hints of en- 
quiry, and they do well who take thoſe hints; but if 
they turn them into concluſions, and make them 
preſently general rules, they are forward indeed ; 
_ 


and U 


iegle 
ome 0 


of knowledge, when they come to examine their haſ- 


>. 444 


| 34 
but it is only to impoſe on themſelves by propuſttiny 
aſſumed for truths without ſufficient warrant. Ty 
make ſuch obſervations, is, as has been already re 
marked, to make the head a magazine of material, 
which can hardly be called knowledge, or at lcaſt it 
is but like a collection of lumber not reduced to uſe 
or order; and he that makes every thing an obſer. 
vation, has the ſame uſeleſs plenty, and much more 
falſhood mixed with it. The extremes on both ſides 
are to be avoided, and he will be able to give the bei 
account of his ſtudies, who keeps his underſianding 
in the right mean between them. 


SECT. XXVI, 
Anticipation 
* WHETHER it be a love of that which brings the 
firſt light and information to their minds, and want 
of vigour and induſtry 'to enquire, or elſe that met 
content themſelves with any appearance of knoy 
ledge, right or wrong, which, when they have onc 
got, they will hold faſt. This is viſible, that man 
men give themſelves up to the firſt anticipations o 
their minds, and are very tenacious of the opinio 


that firfi poſſeſs them; they are often as fond of thei 
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5 | 
tion fict conceptions as of their firſt-born, and will by 5 
v means recede from the judgment they have once | | 


ly ro. made, or any conjecture or conceit which they have 
-rials WW once entertained, This is a fault in the conduct of 
aft inthe underſtanding, fince this firmneſs or rather ſtiff- 1. 
to ul nes of the mind is not from an adherence to truth, 
obſer but a ſubmiſſion to prejudice, It is an unreaſonable 
mon domage paid to prepoſſeſſion, whereby we ſhew a 
fide reverence not to (what we pretend to ſeek) truth; 
e bell but what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it 
din what it will. This is viſibly a prepoſterous uſe of our 
faculties, and is a downright proſlituting of the mind | 
to reſign it thus, and put it under the power of the 
firſt comer, This can never be allowed, or ought to 
be followed as a right way to knowledge, until the 1 
5 he underſtanding, (whoſe buſineſs it is to conform itſelf | | | A 
want to what it finds on the objects without, can by its | 
menWovn opiniatrety change that, and make the unaltera- 
non ble nature of things comply with its own haſty deter- 
cnc ninations, which will never be. Whatever we fancy, 
nan things keep their courſe; and their habitudes, correſ- | 
s oil pondencies, and relations, keep the fame to one | 
not auother. | . 
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their judgment to the laſt man they heard or read. 
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SECT. xxvII. ae, 
Reſnati ; i Fhether 1 
N 1 | i : aces 
_ CONTRARY to theſe, but by a like dangeron/ 
exceſs on the other fide, are thoſe who always reſign 


Truth never finks into theſe men's minds, nor gives 
any tincture to them, but, cameleon like, they take 
the colour of what is laid before them, and as ſoon 
laſe and reſign it to the next that happens to come in 
their way. The order wherein opinions are propo- 
ſed or received by us, is no rule of their rectitude, 
nor ought to be a cauſe of their preference, Firſt or 


THOU 
y exerci: 
ond thei! 
reuſent, 1 
nderſtanc 
yell, but 
> to bal, 


Kft in this caſe, is the effect of chance, and not the I. The r 
meaſure of truth or falſhood. This every one mui trength, 1 
confeſs, and therefore ſhould, in the purſuit of truth, 0 heavy 
keep his mind free from the influence of any ſuch at. Nets an ur 
cidents. A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his enpt eve 
tenets, regulate his perſuaſion by the caſt of a die, Wk, ſormer 
as take it up for its novelty, or retain it becauſe it brain rem 
had his firſt afſent, and he was never of another mind, Nr i longe 
Well-weighed reaſons are to determine the judg» Wt, put: 


ment; thoſe the mind ſhould be always ready to Whent, 80 


bearkeu and ſubmit to, and by theit teſtimony and rmpt abo 
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ufrage, entertain or reject any tenet indifferently,, 
jlcther it be a perfect ſtranger, or an old acquaint- 
ce. | | | : 


ous vl 
n SECT. xXVIII. , ee, Ss 


THOUGH the faculties of the mind are improved 
y exerciſe, yet they muſt not be put to a ſtreſs be- 
ond their ſtrength. Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre 
wuſent, muſt be made the meaſure of every one's 
terftandiify;, who has a defire not only to perform. 
le, Well, but to keep up the vigour of his faculties, and 
t to balk his underſtanding by what is too hard for 
t The mind by being engaged in a talk beyond its 
frength, like the body firained by lifting at a weight 
vo heavy, has often its force broken, and thereby 
rets an unaptneſs or an averſion to any vigorous at- 
empt ever after. A finew cracked ſeldom recovers 
ts former ſtrength, or at leaſt the tenderneſs of the 
brain remains a good while after, and the memory 
f it longer, and leaves a laſting caution in the man, 
jt to put the part quickly again to any robuſt employ- | 
o nent. $0 it fares in the mind; once jaded by an at- 
of 7 pt above its power, it either is diſabled for the fu- 
84 
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tare, or elſe checks at any vigorous undertaking 
ever after, at leaſt is very hardly brought to exert in 
force again on any ſubject that requires thought and 
meditation, The underſtanding ſhould be brought to 
the difficult and knotty parts of knowledge, that try 
the ſtrength of thought, and a full bent of the mind 
by inſenſible degrees; and in ſuch a gradual proceed. 
ivg, nothing is too hard for it. Nor let it be objeg. 
ed, that ſuch a ſlow progreſs will never reach the ex- 
tent of ſome ſciences. It is not to be imagined hoy 
far conſtancy will carry a man; however, it is better 
walking flowly in a rugged way, than to break a leg 
and be a cripple, He that begins with the calf may 
carry the ox; but he that will at firſt go to take up at 
ox, may ſo diſable himſelf, as not to be able to lift a 
calf after that. When the mind, by inſenſibie de- 
grees, has brought itſelf to attention and cloſe think-F It 
L ing, it will be able to cope with difficulties, aud ſci! 
55 maſter them without any prejudice to itſelf, and then and 
It may go on roundly, Every abſtruſe problem, WF then: 
every intricate queſtion will not baffle, diſcourage, an 0 
or break it. But though putting the mind unpre- as wr 
pared upon an unuſual ſtreſs, that may diſcourage ot be | 
damp it far the future, ought to be avoided; yet tis once 
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muſt not run it, by an over great ſhyneſs of difficul- 
ties, into a lazy fauntering, about ordinary and ob- 
vious things, that demand no thought or application. 
This debaſes and enervates the underſtanding, makes 
it weak and unfit for labour, This is a ſort of hover- 
ing about the ſurface of things, without any inſight 
into them, or penetration; and when the mind has 
been once habituated to this lazy recumbency and 
ſatisfaction, on the obvious ſurface of things, it is in 
danger to reſt ſatisfied there, and go no deeper, fince 
it cannot do it without pains and digging, He that 
has for ſome time accuſtomed himſelf to take up with 
what eaſily offers itſelf at firft view, has reaſon to 
fear he ſhall never reconcile himſelf to the fatigue of 
turning and tumbling things in his mind, to diſcover 
their more retired and more valuable ſecrets. 

It is not ſtrange that methods of learning, which 
ſcholars have been accuſtomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the ſciences, ſhould influence 
them all their lives, and be ſettled in their minds by 
an over-ruling reverence, eſpecially if they be ſuch, 
3s univerſal uſe has e ſtabliſhed. Learners mutt at firſt 
be believers, and their maſter's rules having been 
gnce made axioms to them, it is no wonder they 
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ſhould keep that dignity, and by the authority they 
| have once got, miſlead thoſe who think it ſutficicut 
to excuſe them, if they go out of their way in a 


well beaten tract. W 


SECT. XXIX. 
Wirds. 


1 HAVE copiouſly enough ſpoken of the abuſe of 
words in another place, and therefore ſhall upon this 


reflection, that the ſciences are full of them, wan 
thoſe that would conduct their underſtandings right, 
not to take any term, howſoever authoriſed by the 
language of the ſchools, to ſtand for any thing, until 
they have an idea of it. A word may be of frequent 
uſe and great credit with ſeveral authors, and be by 
them made uſe of, as if it ſtood for ſome real being; 
but yet, if he that reads cannot frame any diſtiuct 
idea of that being, it is certain to him a mere empty 
ſound without a meaning, and he learns no more by 
all that is ſaid of it, or attributed to it, than if it 
were affirmed only of that bare empty ſound, They 
who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive 
and ſwell themſelves with a little articulated air, 
ſhould lay down this as a fundamental rule, not to 
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they Nuxe words for things, nor ſuppoſe that names in | 
cicut books ſignify real entities in nature, until they can { 
in a Whame clear and diſtin ideas of thoſe entities. It | 
will not perhaps be allowed, if I ſhould ſet down | 

Mantia! forms and intentional ſpecies, as ſuch that may f 
july be ſuſpected to be of this kind of inſignificant 4 
terms. But this I am ſure, to one that can form no 1 
determined ideas of what they ſtand for, they ſig- ] 
ify nothing at all; and all that he thinks he knows 4 
about them, is to him ſo much knowledge about no- 3 | 
thing, and amounts at moſt but to a learned igno- 
rance, It is not without all reaſon ſuppoſed, that 
there are many ſuch empty terms to be found in ſome 
karned writers, to which they had recourſe to etch | z 
out their ſyſtems, where their underſtandings could | 
not furniſh them with conceptions from things. But | | ) 
yet I believe the ſuppoſing of ſome realities in na» 6 | 
ture, anſwering thoſe and the like words, have much BY 
perplexed ſome, and quite miſled others in the ſtudy | | 
of nature, That which in any diſcourſe ſignifies, | 
I now not what, ſhould be conſidered I know not when 
Where men have any conceptions, they can, if they 
ir, ne never fo abſtruſe or abſtracted, explain them, 
to au the terms they uſe for them, For our conceps 
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eeptions being nothing but ideas, which are all made 
up of fimple ones. If they cannot give us the idea 
their words ſtand for, it is plain they have none. To 
what purpoſe can it be to hunt after his conceptions, 
Who has none, or none diftint ? He that knew not 
what he himſelf meant by a learned term, cannot 
make us know any thing by his uſe of it, let us beat 
our heads about it never fo long, Whether we are 
able to comprehend all the operations of nature and 
the manners of them, it matters not to enquire but 
this is certain, that we can comprehend no more of 
them than we can diſtinctly conceive ; and therefore 
to obtrude terms where we lave no diſtin concep- 
tions, as if they did contain or rather conceal ſomes 
thing, is but an artifice of learned vanity, to coyer 
a defect in an hypotheſis, or our underſtandings, 
Words are not made to conceal, but to declare and 
ſhew ſomething ; where they are by thoſe who pre- 


tend to inſtruct, otherwiſe uſed, they conceal indeed 
ſomething; but that which they conceal is nothing, 


but the ignorance, error, or ſophiſtry of the talker, 
For there is in truth nothing elſe under them. 
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SECT. XXX. 
Wandering. 


That there is a conſtant ſucceſſion and flux of ideas 
in our minds, I have obſerved in the former part of 
this efſay, and every one may take notice of it in 
himſelf, This I ſuppoſe may deſerve ſome part of 
dur care in the conduct of our underſtandings; and I 
think it may be of great advantage, if we can by uſe 
get that power over our minds, as to be able to direct 
that train of ideas, that ſo fince there will new ones 
perpetually come into our thoughts by a conſtant ſuc» 
ceſſion, we may be able by choice ſo to direct them, 
that none may come in view, but ſuch as are perti- 
nent to our preſent enquiry, and in ſuch order as may 
be moſt uſeful to the diſcovery we are upon; or at 
leaſt, if ſome foreign and unſought ideas will offer 
themſelves, that yet-we might be able to reje them, 
iced WM and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
ing, WF preſent purſuit, and hinder them from running away 
ker, WF with our thoughts quite from the ſubject in hand, 
This is not, I ſuſpect, ſo eaſy to be done as perhaps 
may be imagined ;z and yet, for aught I know, this 
may be, if not the chief, yet one of the great diffe ; 
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ences that carry ſome men in their reaſoning ſo fir 
beyond others, where they ſeem to be naturally o 
equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy for this 
wandering of thoughts, I would be glad to find. He 
that ſhall propoſe ſuch an one, would do great ſervice 
to the ſtudious and contemplative part of mankind, 
and perhaps help unthinking men to become think. 
ing. I muſt acknowledge, that hitherto I have dif- 
covered no other way to keep our thoughts cloſe to 
their buſineſs, but the endeavouring, as much as we 
can, and by frequent attention and application, get. 
ting the habit of attention and application, He that 
will obſerve children, will find, that even when they 
endeayour their uttermoſt, they cannot keep their 
minds from ſtraggling. The way to cure it, I am 
fatisfied, is not angry chiding or beating, for that 
preſently fills their heads with all the ideas that fear, 
dread, or confuſion can offer to them. To bring 
back gently their wandering thoughts, by leading 
them into the path, and going before them in the 
train they ſhould purſue, without any rebuke, or ſo 
much as taking notice, (where it can be avoided,) 
of their roving, I ſuppoſe,” would ſooner reconcile 


and inure them to attention, than all thoſe rougter 


metho 
hinder 
duce 4 
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methods, which more diſtract their thought, and 
hindering the application they would promote, intro» | 
duce a contrary habit. 


SECT. XXXI. 

Diſtinc tions. 

DISTINCTION and diviſion are (if I miſtake not 
the import of the words,) very different things; the 
one being the perception of a difference that nature i 
has placed in things, the other, our making a diviſion 
where there is yet none, at leaſt, if I may be per- 


fy of them, that one of them is the moſt neceſſary 
nd conducive to true knowledge that can be; the 
other, when too much made uſe of, ſerves only to 
puzzle and confound the underſtanding. To obſerve 
every the leaſt difference that is in things, argues a | 
quick and clear fight, and this keeps the underſtand- 
ing ſteady and right in its way to knowledge, 
But though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety 
to be found in nature, yet it is not convenient to h 


them into diſtinct claſſes under every ſuch difference. ö 
This will run us, if followed, into particulars, (for | 


confider every difference that is in things, and divide 2 


| 
1 

mitted to conſider them in this ſenſe, I think I may | | 
| 
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every individual has ſomething that differences jt 
From another,) and we ſhall be able to efiabliſh ng 
general truths, or elſe at leaſt ſhall be apt to perplex 
the mind about them. The collection of ſeveral 
things into ſeveral claſſes, gives the mind more gene- 
ral and larger views; but we muſt take care to unite 
them only in that: and ſo far as they do agree, for 
ſo far they may be united under the conſideration, 
For entity itſelf, that comprehends all things, as ge- 
neral as it is, may afford us clear and rational con- 
ceptions. If we would well weigh and keep in our 
minds what it is we are conſidering, that would bei 
inſtruct us when we ſhould or ſhould not branch into 
Farther diſtinctions, which are to be taken only from 
a due contemplation of things; to which there is 
nothing more oppoſite than the art of verbal diſtinc- 
tions, made at pleaſure, in learned and abitrarily in. 
vented terms, to be applied at a venture, without 
comprehending or conveying any diſtinct notions, 
and ſo altogether fitted to artificial talk, or empty 
noiſe in diſpute, without any clearing of difficulties, 
or advance in knowledge. Whatſoever ſubject we 
examine and would get knowledge in, we ſhould, 1 
think, make as general and as large as it will bear; 
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x ean there be any danger of this, if the idea of it 
e ſettled and determined: for if that be ſo, we ſhall 
ally diſtinguiſh it from any other idea, though 


omprehended under the ſame name, For it is to 


ce againſt the entanglements of equivocal words, 
nd the great art of ſophiſtry which lies in them, that 


itintions have been multiplied, and their uſe 


ought ſo neceflary, But had every diſtin abſtract 
a2 diſtinct known name, there would be little need 
theſe multiplied ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, though 
ere would be nevertheleſs as much need ſtill of the 
nd's obſerving the differences that are in things, 
| deſeriminating them thereby one from another. 
d not therefore the tight way to knowledge, to hunt 
er, and fill the head with abundance of artificial and. 
holaftic diſtinctions, wherewith learned men's wri- 
pare often filled; and we ſometimes find what they 
at of ſo divided and fubdivided, that the mind of 
moſt attentive reader loſes the fight of it, as it is 
te than probable the writer himſelf did; for in 
ngs crumbled into duſt, it is in yain to affect or 
nd order, or expect clearneſs. To avoid confu · 
tby too few or too many diyifions, is a great ſxill 
linking as well as writing, which is but the co 
H | 


rr 
. * 


late it. But as to verbal diſtinctions received and ap 


_ paſs in the world for a great part of learning; but 


In arguing, the opponent uſes as comprehenſive 
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py ing our thoughts; but what are the boundaries « 
the mean between the two vicious exceſſes on bott 
hands, I think is hard to ſet down in words: cle 
and diftin ideas is all that I yet know able to regi 


plied to common terms, i. e. equivocal words, the 
are more properly, I think, the buſineſs of criticiſn 
and dictionaries than of real-knowledge and philof 
phy, fince they, for the moſt part, explain the me; 
Ing of words, and give us their ſeveral fignificatior 
The dexterous management of terns, and being ab lth 
to fend and prove with them, I know has and dot 


is learning diſtin from knowledge, for knowledy 
conſiſts only in perceiving the habitudes and relatio 
of ideas one to another, which is done witho 
words ; the intervention of a ſound helps nothing 
it. And hence we ſee that there is leaſt uſe of « 
tinctions where there is moit knowledge; I mean 
mathematics, where men have determined ideas WP 
known names to them; and ſo there being no rod will be 
for equivocations, there is no need of diſtindio 


equivocal terms as he can, to involve his advert 


* 
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in the doubtfulneſs of his expreſſions: this is expect 
ed, and therefore the auſwerer on his fide makes it 
his play to diſtinguiſh as much as he can, and thinks 
he can never do it too much; nor can he indeed in 
that way wherein victory may be had without truth 
and without knowledge. This ſeems to me to be the 
art of diſputing. Uſe your words as captiouſly as you 
[can in your arguing on one fide, and apply diſtinctions 
"Wh © much as you can on the other fide, to every term, to 
Acatio nonplus your opponent ; ſo that in this ſort of ſcho- 
eing ab lrſhip, there being no bounds ſet to diſtinguiſhing, 
and da me men have thought all acuteneſs to have lain in 
85 but i; and therefore in all they have read or thought on, 
mowiel their great buſineſs has been to amuſe themſelves with 
reh aifinQions, and multiply to themſelves diviſions, at 
e win eat, mote than the nature of the thing required. 
nothing A rbere ſeems to me, as I faid, to be no other rule for 
uſe of 6 his, but a due and right conſideration of things as 
nen they are in themſelves. He that has ſettled in his 
ideas nnd determined ideas, with names affixed to them, 
1g 10 win be able both to diſcern their differences one from 
iti other, which is really diſtinguiſhing ; and where 
henfive "Wi: penury of words affords not terms anſwering 
s acvellrery digin idea, will be able to apply proper dif- 
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. Unguiſhing terms to the comprehenſive and equivocal 


names he is forced to make uſe of. This is all the 
need I know of diſtinguiſhing terms; and in ſuch 


verbal diſtinctions, each term of the diſtinction Joined Y 
to that whoſe fignification it diſtinguiſhes, is but aff 
new diftin name for a diſtinct idea, Where they 3 


are ſo, and men have clear and diſtinct conception the 
that anſwer their verbal diſtinctions, they are right, 
and are pertinent as far as they ſerve to clear ary the 
thing in the ſubje& under conſideration. And this is 
that which ſeems to me the proper and only meaſure 
of diſtinctions and diviſions; which he that will con mir 
duct his underſtanding right, muſt not look for in the 
acuteneſs of invention, nor the authority of writers 
but will find only in the conſideration of things them 
ſelves, whether they are led into it by their own m 25 
ditat ions, or/the information of books. 

An aptneſs to jumble things together, wherein c. 
be found any likeneſs, is a fault in the underſtanding 
on the other fide, which will not fail to miſlead it 
and by thus lumping of things, hinder the mind fron 
diſtinct and accurate conceptions of them. 
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thing in ourſelves, becauſe fmilies always fail in 
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"SECT. xxxII. 
Similies. 

TO which let me here add anothet near of kin ts 
this, at leaſt in name, and that is letting the mind 
upon the ſuggeſtion of any new notion, run immedi- 
ately after ſimilies to make it the clearer to itſelf; 
which, though it may be a good way and uſeful in 


means a right method to ſettle true notions of any 


ſome part, and come ſhort of that exactneſs which 
dur conceptions ſhould have to things, if we would 
think aright. This indeed makes men plauſible talk- 
ers; for thoſe are always moſt acceptable in diſcourſe 
who have the way to let in their thoughts into other 
men's minds with the greateſt eaſe and facility, whe- 
ther thoſe thoughts are well formed and correſ- 
pond with things, matters not; few men care to be 
infirufted but at an eaſy rate. They who in thigir 
diſcourſe ſtrike the fancy, and take the hearers' c 
ceptions along with them as faſt as their words flo 
are the applauded talkers, and go for the only men of 
clear thoughts, Nothing contributes ſo much to this 
H 3 
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as ſimilies, whereby men think they themſelves un. 
derſtand better, becauſe they are the better under. 
ſtood. But it is one thing to think right, and another 
thing t to know the right way to lay our thoughts be. 


Fore others with advantage and elearneſs, be they 


Tight or wrong. Well choſen fimilies, metaphors, 
and allegories, with method and order, do this the 
beſt of any thing, becauſe being taken from objects 
already known and familiar to the underftanding, 
they are conceived as faſt as ſpoken; and the correſ. 
Pondence being concluded, the thing they are brought 
to explain and elucidate is thought to be underſtood 
too, Thus fancy paſſes for knowledge, and what is 


prettily ſaid is miſtaken for ſolid, I fay not this io 


decry metaphor, or with deſign to take away that 
ornament of ſpeech; my- buſineſs here is not with 
Thetorictans and orators, but with philoſophers and 


Jovers of truth; to whom 1 would beg leave to gfe. 


this one rule whereby to try whether, in the applice- 
tion of their thoughts to any thing for the improve. 


ment of their knowledge, they do in truth compre- | 


Hend the matter before them really ſuch as it is in it- 


| ſelf. The way to diſcover this is to obſerve, whether 


in the laying it before themſelves or others, they 
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make uſe only of borrowed repreſentations, and ideas 
foreign to the thing, which are applied to it by way 


of accommodation, as bearing. ſome proportion or 
imagined likeneſs to the ſubject under conſideration, 
Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do well to illuſ- 
trate more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas, which the 


mind is not yet thoroughly accuſtomed to, but then 


they muſt be made uſe of to illuſtrate ideas that we 
already have, not to paint to us thoſe which we yet 
have not. - Such borrowed and alluſive ideas may 
follow real and ſolid truth, to ſet it off when found, 
but muſt by no means be ſet in its place, and taken 
for jt. If all our ſearch has yet reached no farther 


- than fimile and metaphor, we may aſſure ourſelves 


we rather fancy than know, and are not yet penetra- 
ted into the inſide and reality of the thing, be it 
what it will, but content ourſelves with what our 
imaginations, not things themſelves, furniſh us with, 
_ SECT. XXX. | 

ts ent. I LR 

IN the whole conduct of the underſtanding, there 
is nothing of more moment than to know when and 
where, and how far to give aſſent, and poſſibly there 
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is nothing harder. It is very eaſily ſaid, and nobody 
queſtions it, that giving and withholding our aſſent, 
and the degrees of it, ſhould be regulated by the 
evidence which things carry with them; and yet we 
ſee men are not the better far this rule; ſome firmly 
embrace doctrines upon flight grounds, ſome upon no 
grounds, and ſome contrary. to appearance. Some 
admit of certainty, and are not to be moved in what 
they hold: others wayer in every thing; and there 
want not thoſe that reject all as uncertain. What 
then ſhall a novice, an enquirer, a ſtranger, do in 
the caſe ? Lanſwer, uſe his eyes. There is a corre{ 
pondence in things, and agreement and diſagreement 
in ideas, diſcernable in very different degrees, and 
there are eyes in men to ſee them, if they pleaſe, 
only their eyes may be dimmed or dazzled, and the 
diſcerning fight in them impaired or loſt, Intereſt 
and paſſion dazzle; the cuſtom of arguing on any 
fide, even againſt our perſuaſions, dims the under- 
ſtanding, and makes it, by degrees, loſe the faculty 
of diſcerning clearly between truth and ſalſhood, and 
fo of adhering to the right fide, It is not ſafe to play 
with error, and dreſs it up to ourſelves or others in 
thi ſhape, of truth. The mind by degrees loſes its 
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natural reliſh of real ſolid truth, is reconciled inſen- 


fibly to any thing that can but be dreſſed up into any 


faint appearance of it; and if the fancy be allowed 
the place of judgment at firſt in ſport, it afterwards 
comes by uſe to uſurp it, and what is recommended 
by this flatterer, (that- ſtudies but to pleaſe,) is re- 
ceived for good, There are ſo many ways of fallacy, 
fuch arts of giving colours, appearances, and reſem- 
blances, by this court-drefler, the fancy, that he who 
is not wary to admit nothing but truth itſelf, very 


careful not to make his · mind ſubſervient to any thing 
elſe, cannot but be caught. He that has a mind to 


believe, has half aſſented already; and he that by 
often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, impoſes falſ- 


hoods on others, is not far from believing him- 


ſelf, This takes away the great diſtance there is bes 


twixt truth and falſhood; it brings them almoſt toge - 


ther, and makes it no great odds in things that ap- 


proach ſo near, which you take; and when things 


ue brought to that paſs, paſſion or intereſt, &c. ea- 
vly, and without being perceived, determine which 
ſhall bo the right. 
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SECT. XXXIV. 


TIndiferency. 


1 HAVE ſaid above, that we ſhould keep a perfe@ 
indifferency for all opinions, not wiſh any of them 
true, or try to make them appear ſo ; but being in- 
different, receive and embrace them according as 
evidence, and that alone gives the atteſtation of truth, 
They that do thus, 7. e. keep their minds indifferent 
to opinions, to be determined only by evidence, 
will always find the underſtanding has perception 
enough to diftinguiſh between evidence or no evi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful; and if they nei- 
ther give nor refuſe their affent but by that meaſure, 
they will be ſafe in the opinions they have. Which 
being perhaps but few, this caution will have alſo 
this good in it, that it will put them upon confider- 
ing, and teach them the neceſſity of examining 
more than they do; without which the mind is but 
a receptacle of inconſiſtencies, not the ſtore-houſe of 
truths, They that do not keep up this indifferency 
. in themſelyes for all but truth, not ſuppoſed, but 
evidenced in themſelves, put coloured ſpectacles be- 
fore their eyes, and look on things through falſe 


167 

glaſſes, and then think themſelves excuſed in folfow 

ing the falſe appearances, which they themſelves 
Por upon them. I do not expect that by this way 
perfect tie affent ſhould in every one be proportioned to 
F them te grounds and clearneſs wherewith every truth is 
ing in- capable to be made out, or that men ſhould be per- 
ling s Wy kept from error: that is more than human na- 
f truth, ¶ are can by any means be advanced to; I aim at no 
ifferent ach unattainable privilege; 1 am only ſpeaking of 
idence, Wit they ſhould do, who would deal fairly with 
ception Wheir own minds, and make a right uſe of their facul- 
no evi. tes in the purſuit of truth; we fail them a great deal 
ey nei · WWrore than they fail us, It is miſmanagement more than 
neaſure; rant of abilities that men have reaſon to complain 
Which Ieh and which they actually do complain of, in thoſe 
we allo ent differ from them. He that by an indiffereney 
onſider · ¶ fer all but truth, ſuffers not his aſſent to go faſter than 
amining is evidence, nor beyond it, will learn to examine, 
1 is but Bid examine fairly, inſtead of preſuming; and nobo- 
houſe of x will be at a loſs or in danger for want of embra- 
ffereney ing thoſe truths, which are necefary in his ftation 
ſed, but Wl circumſtances. In any other way but this, all 
cles be · Ne world are born to orthodoxy ; they imbibe at firſt 
gh falle Bt: allowed opinions of their country and party, and 
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fo, never queſtioning their truth, not one of an hun- 
dred ever examines. They are applauded for pre- 
ſuming they are in the right. He that conſiders is 2 
foe to orthodoxy, becauſe, poſſibly he may deviate 
from ſome of the received doArines there. And thus 
men without any induſtry or acquiſition of their own, 
Inherit local truths, (for it is not the ſame .cvery 
where, and are inured to aſſent without evidence, 
This influences farther than is thought ; for what one 
of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties ever 
examined the tenets he is ſo ſtiff in, or ever thought 
it his buſineſs or duty ſo to do? It is ſuſpected of 
luke-warmneſs to ſuppoſe it neceſſary, and a tenden- 
cy to apoſtacy to go about it. And if a man can 
bring his mind once to be poſitive and fierce for pot- 
tions, whoſe evidence he has never once examined, 
and that in matters of greateſt concernment to hin, 
what ſhall keep him from this ſhort and eaſy way 0 
being in the right in caſes of leſs moment ? Thus v 
are taught to cloath our minds as we do our bodie 
after the faſhion in vogue, aud it is accounted fantafi 
calneſs, or ſomething worſe, not to do ſo, This cul 
tom, which (who. dares, oppoſe) makes the thor 
bghted bigots, and the warier ſceptics, as far as i 
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far as if 


that by which alone every man is, (and ſhould be,) 
taught to regulate his aſſent, who is then, and then 
only, in the right way when he follows it. 


theſe three ſtates, either wholly ignorant; or as 
doubting of ſome propoſition they have either em- 
braced formerly, or at preſent are inclined to; os, 
laſtly, they do with aſſurance hold and profeſs with- 
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revails. And thoſe that break from it are in dans 
ger of hereſy; for taking the. whole world, how 
much of it doth truth and orthodoxy poſſeſs together : 
Though it is by the laſt alone, (which has the good 


luck to be every where,) that error and hereſy are 
judged of; for argument and evidence fignify no+ 
thing in the caſe, and excuſe no where, but are furs 
to be borne down in all ſocieties by the infallible or- 
thodoxy of the place. Whether this be the way to 
truth and right afſent, let the opinions that take place 
ind preſcribe in the ſeveral habitable parts of the earth, 
declare. I never ſaw any reaſon yet why truth might 
not de truſted to its own evidence: I am ſure if that 
be not able to ſupport it, there is no fence againſt 
error, and then truth and falſhood are but names that 
fand for the fame things. Evidence, therefore, is 
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Men deficient in knowledge are uſually in one of 
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out ever having examined, and being convinced by 
1 your grounded arguments. 


The firſt of echoed Hats of 4s ths 


dy having their minds yet in their perfect freedon 
and indifferency, the likelier to purſue truth the 


better, having no bias yet clapped on tb miſleal 
them, 8 a N 


SECT. XXXV. 
Tndiferency. 
- FOR ignorance with an indifferency for truth i; 
nearer to it, than opinion with ungrounded inclina- 
tion, which is the great ſource of error; and they 
are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide, that it is an 
hundred to one will miſlead them, than he that has 
not yet taken a ſtep, and is likelier to be prevailed 
on to enquire after the right way. The laſt of the 
three ſorts are in the worſt condition of all; for if a 
man can be perſuaded and fully aſſured of any thing 
for a truth, without having examined what is there 
that be may not embrace for truth ; and if he has 


given himſelf up to believe a lie, what means is 


there left to zecorer one who can be aſſured without 
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examining. To the other two this 1 crave leave to 
fay, that as he that is ignorant is in the beſt fiate of the 
two, ſo he ſhould purſue truth in a method ſuitable 
to that ſtate, i. e. by enquiring directly into the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf, without minding the opinions 
of others, or troubling himſelf with their queſtions 
or diſputes about it, but to ſee what he himſelf can, 
fncerely ſearching after truth, find out. He that 
proceeds. upon others? principles in his enquiry into 
any ſciences, though he be reſolved to examine them 


and judge of them freely, does yet at leaſt put him- 


ſelf on that ſide, and poſt himſelf in a party which 
be will not quit until he be beaten out; by which the 


mind is inſenſibly engaged to make what defence it 


can, and fo is unawares biafled, I do not fay but a 
man ſhould embiace ſome opinion when he has ex- 
amined, elſe he examines to no purpoſe z-but the 
ſureſt and ſafeſt way is to have no opinion at all until 
he has examined, and that without any the leaſt re- 
gard to the opinions or ſyſtems of other men about 
it. For example, were it my buſineſs to underſtand 
phyſic, would not the ſafer and readier way be to 
conſult nature herſelf, and inform myſelf in the hiſ- 


tory of diſeaſes and their cures, than eſpouſing the 
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principles of the dogmatiſts, methodiſis, or chymiſt, 
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1 interpreted and wire-drawn all his text to their own 
5 ſenſe; the tincture whereof when I have imbibed, 1 
1 am more in danger to miſunderſtand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unprepoſiet 
i ed by doftors and commentators of my ſe, whoſe 

reaſonings, interpretation, and language, which l 
have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime that 
way, and make another, and. perhaps the genuine 
meaning of the author ſeem harſh, ſtrained, and un- 
couth to me. For words having naturally none of 
their own, carry that ſignification to the hearer that 
he is uſed to put upon them, whatever be the ſenſe of 
him that uſes them. This, I think, is viſibly ſo; 
and if it be, he that begins to have any doubt of any 


5 , OI. 
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75 engage in all the diſputes concerning either of thoſe 

10 ſyitems, and ſuppoſe ir true, until I have tried what 

1 they can ſay to beat me out of it. Or, ſuppoſing 
= a that Hippocrates, or any other book, infallibly con- 
G | { | tains the whole art of phyſic, would not the direct 
1 way be to ſtudy, read, and conſider that book, 

| 4 i ; weigh and compare the parts of it, to find the truth, Nl 

* N rather than eſpouſe the doctrines of any party; who, 
4 though they acknowledge his authority, have already 
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lis tenets, which he receſred without extminas 


on, ought, as much as he can, to put himſelf - 


jolly into this Rate of ignorance in reference to 


hat queſtion, and throwing wholly by all his formet 


ions, and the opinions of others, examine, with 
perfect indifferency, the queſtion in its ſource, 


ithout any inclination to. either fide, or any regard 
4 p is or others unexamined opinions. This I own is- 
o eaſy thing to do, but 1 am not enquiring the eaſy : 


to opinion, but the right way to truth; which 
een e ere WA 
s and their own ſouls, | 


SECT. XXXVI. 
THE indiffereney that 1 here propoſe, will alſo 


able them to ſtate the queſtion right, which they 
in doubt about, without which they can never 


me to à fair and clear decifion of it. 
SECT, XXXVIL.- 
Perfeverance 


ANOTHER, frait from this indifferency, and ue 
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| to the nature of the thing, and to his apprehenſion 
of what it ſuggeſts to him; in which he ought to 


more to any one than he has time for; Some men's 


thoſe who have time td ſpare; and every one has 


Feat as of choſe in theit bodies; ſomę are cpidemuc 
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own opinions and other men's notions, and diſcourſe 
oh them, will be that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method which will be moſt agreeable... 


proceed with regularity and conftancy, until he come 
to a well-grounded reſolution wherein he may acqui- 
eſce. If it be objefted that this will require every 
man to be a ſcholar, and quit all his other buſineſs, and 
betake himſelf wholly to ſtudy, I anſwer, I propoſe ng 


Kate and condition require no great extent of know. 
ledge; the neceflary proviſion for life ſwallows the 
greateſt part of their time. Rut one man's want « 
leifure is no excule for the ofcitaucy and ignorance o 


enough to get as much knowledge as is required and 

expected of him; and he that does not that, is i 
love with ignorance,” and is accountable for it, 

e,,  ' W- 
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NE variety of diſtempers in men's minds is 2 
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reſumes upon his parts, that they will not fail him 
t time of need, and fo thinks it ſuperfluous labour to 
uke any proviſion before-hand. His underſtanding 
to him like Fortunatus's purſe, which is always to 


dee, It is the ſpontaneous product of the country, 


y were beſt not come to ſtreſs and trial with the 

ilful, We are born ignorant of every thing. The 

perficies of things that ſurround them, make im- 

efions on the negligent, but nobody penetrates. 
0 the inſide without labour, attention, and induſ- 

. Stones and timber grow of themſelves; but yet 
re is no uniform pile, with ſymmetry and conve- 
ce to lodge in, without toil and pains. God has 

ade the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
out us; but it will never come into ous heads all, 
12 


eſeape them, and every one too, if he would. 
jok into himſelf, would find ſome defect of his par- 
ular genius. There is ſcarce any one without 
me idiofyncraſy, that he ſuffers by. This man 


ouring to ſtore his underſtanding -with knows. 


d what need of labour in tillage ? Such men may 
cad their native riches before the ignorant; but 
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& once; we muſt bring it home- piece-meal, an min 


F there ſet it up by our own induſtry, or elſe we ihalſ a pe 

| lave nothing but darkneſs and a chaos within, wh dat 

aver order and light there be in things without us; car 

| | I 5 : 7 b of * 

* | SECT, XXXIX. 10 

4 8 nun. ſets i 

- 5 «ON the other ſide, there are others that depri gros 

—K - their own minds, deſpond at the firſt difficulty, anWeond 
3 conclude that the getting an infight in any of H 80 

q [4 x Kiences, or making any progreſs in knowledge, u them 

q $ ther than ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above thrii does, 
1 capacities. Theſe fit fill, becauſe they think they mn 

q BM have not legs to go, as the others 1 laſt mentioned d Thin 
_ » * becauſe they think they have wings to fly, and cu vothi 
N 1 15 \ foar on high when they pleaſe. To theſe latter o wrap 
. | may for anſwer apply the proverb, uſe legs and bnWtrath 
1 1 | | lr. Nobody knows what ſtrength of parts he da dert 
* 1 until he has tried them. And of the underſtanding It ſee 
* | \ one may moſt truly fay, that its force is greater gene huddl 


—_— 


rally than it thinks, until it is put to it. eee W there 


\& ruirit eundo. It is b 
And thereſore the proper remedy here is but to f raiſing 


the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigoroul 


TTY , 


| y to the buſineſs; for it holds in the firuggles of the 
neal, a mind, as in thoſe of war, dum putant ſe vincere videreg 
we [half a perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties 
in, wa. wat we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to 
out us; ¶ carry us through them. Nobody knows the firength 
of his mind, and the force of ſleady and regular ap- 
plication, until he has tried. This is certain, he that 
ſets out upon weak legs, will not only go farther, but 
grow ſtronger too, than one who with a vigorous 
conſtitution, and firm limbs, only fits ſtill, 6. 
y of tall Something of kin to this, men may obſerve in 
age, u themſelves, when the mind frights itſelf, (as it often 
ove teil does,) with any thing reflected on in groſs, and 
nk they tranſiently viewed, confuſedly, and at a diſtance, 
oned doi Things thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhew of 
and c nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be 
iter ou wrapped up in impenetrable obſcurity, But the 
and ho trath is, theſe are nothing but ſpectres that the un- 
he hu lerſtanding raiſes to itfelf, to flatter its own lazineſs. 
ſtandin It ſees nothing diſtinctly in things remote, and in a 
er gene huddle, and therefore concludes too faintly, that 
+ /que a there is nothing more clear to be diſcovered in them. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt of our own 
naifing that enveloped them, will remove; and thoſt 
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Ant in the miſt appeared hideous giants not to ix 


*grappled with, will be found to be of the ordinag 
and natural ſize and ſhape. Things that in a remg 
and confuſed view ſeem very obſcure, muſt be ap 
Proached by gentle and regular ſteps; and what 
moſt viſible, eaſy, and obvious, in them firſt conf 
*dered. Reduce them into their diſtinct parts; a 
then in their due order bring all that ſhould be knoy 
concerning every one of thoſe parts, into plain and 
Ample queſtions; and then, what was thought ch 
ſcure, perplexed, and too hard for our weak parts, wi 
lay itſelf open to the underſtanding in a fair view 
and let the mind into that Which before it was awed 
with, and kept at a diſtance from, as wholly myſe 
*xious. I appeal to my reader's experience, whethe 
this has never happened to him, eſpecially whe 
*buſy on one thing, he has occaſionally reflected « 
another. I aſk him, whether he has never thus bee 
_.fcare&with a fudden opinion of mighty difficultie 
which yet havevapiſhed when he has ſeriouſly and 
- methodically applied himſelf to the conſideration « 
this ſeeming terrible ſubject; and there has been 
other matter of aſtoniſhment left, but that he amute: 
Himſelf with To diſcouraging a proſpect of his vis 
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tete H ruinag, about 4 matter which in the handling was 
rdinao-found to have nothing in it more ſtrange nor intricate 
renal than ſeveral other things which he had long ſince, and 
with eaſe maſtered. This experience ſhould teach 
what i us how to deal with ſuch bugbears another time, 
| con which ſhould rather ſerve to excite our vigour, than 
is ; enervate our induſtry, The ſureſt way for à learner, 
in this as in all other caſes, is not to advance by 
in an jumps and large ſtrides; let that which he ſets him- 
kt oi felf to learn next, be indeed the next, i. e. as neatly 
ts, vi conjoined with what he knows already as is poſſible; 
vie let it be diſtinct, but not remote from it; let it be 
weiß new, aud what he did not know before, that the un- 
myſeſß dernanding may advance; but let it be as little at 
acti once as it may be, that its advances may be clear and 
whe dre. All the ground that it gets this way it will 
ted o bold. This diſtinct, gradual growth in knowledge is 
deen firm and ſure, it carries its own light with it in every 
ule aep of its progreſſion in an eaſy and orderly train, 
y an than which there. is nothing of more uſe to the un- 
on ey derſtanding. And though this perhaps may ſeem a 
en very flow and lingering way to knowledge, yet I 
nu dare confidently affirm, that whoever will try it in 
ora pinſelf, or any one he will teach, ſhall find the ad- 
14 
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vnnces greater in this method, than they would in the 
ame ſpace of time have been in any other he could 
have taken. The greateſt part of true knowledge 


Lies in a diſtinct perception of things in themſclve 
diſtin. And ſome men give more clear light and 


| knowledge by the bare diſtinct fiating of a queſtion 


than othets by talking of it in groſs whole hours to. 
gether. In this, they who ſo ſtate a queſtion, do ng 
more but ſeparate and diſentangle the parts of it one 
from another, and lay them when ſo diſentangled, in 
their due order, This often, without any more ado, 
reſolyes the doubt, and ſhews the mind where the 
truth lies, The agreement or difagreement of the 
ideas in queſtion, when they are once ſeparated and 
diſtinctly confidered, is, in many caſes, preſently 
perceived, and thereby clear and laſting knowledęt 
gained; whereas things in groſs taken up together, 


and ſo lying together in confuſion, can produce in the 


mind but a confuſed, which in effect is no, know- 


ledge; or at leaſt, when it comes to be examined, 


and made uſe of, will prove little better than none. 
I therefore take the liberty to repeat here again what 
I have faid elſewhere, that in learning any thing, a 
Urtle ſhould be propoſed to the mind at once, as n 
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poffible ; and that being underſtood and fully maſter» 
ed, to proceed to the next adjoining part yet un+ 
known, ſimple, unperplexed propoſition belonging 
to the matter in hand, and tating to the clearing 
what is nne, en, 


sor. XI. 

ANALOGY is of great uſe to the mind in many 

caſes, eſpecially in natural philoſophy, and that part 
of it chiefly which conſiſts in happy and ſucceſsful 
experiments, But here we muſt take care that we 
keep ourſelves within that wherein the analogy con- 
fiſts, ' For example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to 
be good in ſuch a caſe, therefore the ſpirit of nitre or 
vinegar, may be uſed in the like caſe. If the good 
effect of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, the 
trial may be Juſtified ; but if there be ſomething elſe 
befides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, which pro- 
duces the good we defire in the caſe, we miſtake that 
for analogy, which is not, and ſuffer our underftand- 
ing to be miſguided by a wrong ſuppoſition of analo- 
gy where _ is none, 
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SECT. xLI. 
Aciation. | 
: THOUGH I have in the ſecond book of my cfiuy 


. concerning human underſtanding, treated of the aſſo- 


ciation of ideas; yet having done it there hiſtorical. 
ly, as giving a view of the underſtanding in this a 
well as its ſeveral other waygyof operating, rather 
than deſigning there to enquire into the remedies 
. ought to be applied to it, It will, under this latter 
- conſideration, afford other matter of thought to thoſe 
who have a mind to inſtruct themſelves thoroughly in 
the right way of conducting their underſtandings; 
and that the rather, becauſe this, if I miſtake not, i 


as frequent a cauſe of miſtake and ertor in us, as per- 


haps any thing elſe that can be named, and is a diſ- 
eaſe of the mind as hard to be cured as any; it being 
.a very hard thing to convince any one that things ate 
not ſoy and naturally fo. as they conſtantly appear to 
him. ; 


_ By this one eaſy and unheeded miſcarriage of the 


underſtanding, ſandy and looſe foundations become 
infallible principles, and will not ſuffer themſelves to 
he touched or queſtioned : ſuch unnatural connections 
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become by cuſtom as natural to the mind, as ſun and 
light. Fire and warmth go together; and ſeem to 
carry with them as natural an evidence as ſelf- evi- 
dent truths themſelves. And where then ſhall one 
with hopes of ſucceſs begin the cures? Many men 
firmly embrace ſalſhood for truth; not only becauſe 
they never thought otherwiſe, but alſo becauſe thus 
blinded as they have been from the beginning, they 
never could think otherwiſe; at leaſt without a vi- 
gour of mind able to conteſt the empire of habit, and 
look into its own principles; a freedom which few 
men have the notion of in themſelves, and fewer are 
allowed the practice pf by others; it being the great 
art and buſineſs of the teachers and guides in moſt 
ſects to ſuppreſs, as much as they can, this fundamen- 
tal duty which every man owes; himfelf, and is the 
firſt ſteady ſtep towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. This would give 
one reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſuch teachers are conſciuus 
to themſelves of the falſhood or weakneſs of the 
tenets they profeſs, fince they will not ſuffer the 
grounds whereon they are built to be examined; 
hen as thoſe who ſeek truth only, and defire to own 
aud propagate nothing elſe, freely expoſe their prige 
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eiples to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them ex, 
amined, give men leave to reject them if they can; 


and if there be any thing weak and unſound in them, 
are willing to have it detected, that they themſelves, 


as well as others, may not lay any fireſs upon any 


received propoſition beyond what the evidence of liz 
truth will warrant and allow. 

There is, 1 know, a great fault among all ſorts of 
people, of principling their children and ſcholars; 
which at laſt, when looked into, amounts to no more, 


2b but making them imbibe their teachers“ notions aud 
tenets, by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to 


them whether true or falſe. What colours may be 
given to this, or of what uſe it :may be when prac- 
tiſed upon the vulgar, deſtined to labour, and given 


up to the ſervice of their bellies, I will not here en- 


quire, But as to the ingenuous part of mankind, 
whoſe condition allows them leiſure, and letters, and 
enquiry / after truth; I can ſee no other right way 
of principling them, but to take heed, as much a 
may be, that in their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural coheſion, come not to be united in their 
Heads, and that this rule be often inculeated to them 
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aud fudies, ix, chat they never ſuffer amy ideas to be 
joined in their underſtandings, in any other or ſtronger 
combination than what their own nature and correſ- 
pondence give them; and that they often examine 
thoſe that they find linked together in their minds, 
whether this aflociation of ideas be from the viſible 
agreement that is in the ideas themſelves, or from 
the habitual and prevailing cuſtom of the nnn 
ing them thus together in thinking. 

This is for caution againſt this evil, before it be 


thoronghly rivetted by cuſtom in the underſtanding; 


but he that would cure it when habit has eſtabliſhed 
it, miſt nicely obſerye the very quick, and almoſt 
imperceptible motions of the mind in its habitual ac- 
tions, What I have ſald in another place about the 
change of the ideas of ſenſe into thoſe of judgment, 
may be proof of this; Let any one not{killed in paints 
ing, be told when he ſees bottles and tobacco-pipes, 
aud other things ſo painted, as they are in ſome 
places ſhewn, that he does not ſee protuberancies, and 
you will not convince him but by the touch: he will 

not believe that by an inſtantaneous legerdemain of 
his own thoughts, one idea is ſubſtituted for the other. 

How frequent inſtances may one meet with of this as 
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the arguings of the learned, who not ſeldom in two 
ideas that they have been accuſtomed to join in theit 
minds, ſubſtitute one for the other; and, 1 am apt 
to think, often without perceiving it themſelves, 
This, whilſt they are under the deceit of it, makes 
them uncapable of conviction, and they applaud 
themſelves as zealous champions ſor truth, When in- 
deed they are contending for error. And the confu- 
ſion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary con- 
nection of them in their minds hath made to them 
almoſt one, fills their head with falſe views, and their 


Pr with falſe conſequences. 
: SECT. XLII. 
4 9 F. allacies * 


RIGHT underſtanding conſiſts in the diſcovery and 


adherence to truth, and that in the perception of the 


vifible or probable agreement or diſagreement of 
ideas, as they .are-affirmed and denied one of another. 
From whence it is evident, that the right uſe and 
conduct of the underſtanding, whoſe buſineſs is pure- 
ly truth, and nothing elſe, is, that the mind ſhould 
be kept in a perſect indifferency, not inclining to ei- 
ther ade, any farther than evidence ſettles it by 
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owledge, or the over-balance of probability gives 
t the turn of aſſent and belief; but yet it is very 
ard to meet with any diſcourſe, wherein one may 
wot perceive the author not only maintain, (for that 
reaſonable and fit,) but inclined and biaſſed to one 
de of the queſtion, with marks of a deſire 5 it 

ſhoald be true. 

If it be aſked me, how authors who have ſuch a a 
bias, and lean to it may be diſcovered ; I anſwer, by 
ſerving how in their writings or arguings they are 
often led by their inclinations to change the ideas of 
te queſtion, either by changing the terms, or by 
ding and joining others to them, whereby the 
ideas under conſideration are ſo varied, as to be more 
ſerviceable to their purpoſe, and to be thereby 
brought to an eaſier and nearer agreement, or more 
viſible and remoter diſagreement one with another. 
This is plain and direct ſophiſtry ; but I am far from 
thinking, that wherever it is found it is made uſe of 
wth deſign to deceive and miſlead the readers. 

It is viſible that men's prejudices and inclinations : 
ly this way impoſe often upon themſelves; and their 
ife&ion for truth, under their prepoſſeſſion in favour = 
af one fade; is the very thing chat leads them from it. 
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lnclination ſuggeſts and. lides into their diſcourſe i 


vourable terms, which introduce fayourable idea, 
until at laſt by this means, that is concludet 
clear and evident, thus dreſſed up, which, take 
in its native ſtate, by making uſe of none but the 


preciſe determined ideas, would find no admittance! 


at all. The putting theſe glofſes on what they atfirm, 

. theſe, as they are- thought, handſome, eaſy, and 
graceful explications, of what they are diſcourſing 
on, is ſo much the character of what is called and 
eſteemed writing well, that it is very hard to think 
that authors will ever be perſuaded to leave what 
ſerves ſo well to propagate their opinions, and pro- 
cure themſelves credit in the world, for a more je- 
zune aud dry way of writing, by keeping to the 
ſame terms preciſely annexed to the fame idea; 
a ſour and blunt Riffneſs tolerable in mathematician 
only, who force their way, and make truth prevail 
by irrefiſtible demonſtration. 

But yet if authors cannot be e eee quit 
the looſer, though more inſinuating ways of writing, 
M they will not think fit to keep cloſe to truth and in. 
ſtruction by unvaried terms, and plain unſophiſticated 
arguments, yet. it concerns readers not to be impoſed 


they | 
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oa by fallacies, and the prevailing ways of inſinua- 
tion, To do this, the ſureſt, and moſt effectual re- 
medy is to fix in the mind the clear and diſtinctiideas 
of the queſtion ſtripped of words; and ſo likewiſe 
in the train of argumentatiou, to take up the author's 
ideas neglecting his words, obſerving how they con- 
nect or ſeparate thoſe in the queſtion. He that does 


[this will be able to caſt off all that is ſuperfluous; he 


will ſee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
direct to, what flides by the queſtion, This will 
readily ſhew him all the foreign ideas in the diſ- 
courſe, and where they are brought in; and though 
they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he will per- 
ceive that they give no light nor ſtreagth to his rea- 
ſonings. 

This, though it de the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way of 
reading books with profit, and keeping one's ſelf 
from being miſled by great names or plauſible diſ- 
courſes; yet it being hard and tedious to thoſe who 
haye not accuſtomed themſelves to it; it is not to be 
expected that every one, (amongſt thoſe few who 
really purſue truth,) ſhould this way guard his under- 
ſanding from being impoſed on by the wilful, or at 
leaſt undeſigned ſophiſtry, which'creeps into moſt of 
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the books of argument. They that write againi 
their conviction, or that next to them, are reſolyed 
to maintain the tenets of a party they are engaged 


in, cannot be ſuppoſed to reject any. arms that may 


| help to defend their cauſe, and therefore ſuch ſhould 
be read with the greateſt caution. And they who 
write for opinions they are fincerely perſuaded of, 
and believe to be true, think they may ſo far allow 
themſelyes to indulge their laudable affection to 
truth, as to permit their eſteem of it, to give it the 


beſt colours, and ſet it off with the beſt expreſſions 


and dreſs they can, thereby to gain it the eaſieſt en- 
trance into the minds of Your ny and fix it 
deepeſt there. 5 

One of thoſe being the ſtate of wind we may jufly 
ſuppoſe moſt writers to be in, it is fit their readers, 
who apply to them for inſtruction, ſhould not lay by 
that caution which becomes a fincere purſuit of truth, 
and ſhould make them always watchful againſt what- 
ever might conceal or miſrepreſent it, - If they have 
not the {kill of repreſenting to themſelves the au- 
thor's ſenſe by pure ideas ſeparated from ſounds, and 
thereby diveſted of the falſe lights and deceitful or- 
naments of ſpeech; this yet they ſhould do, they 
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mould keep the preciſe queſtion ſteadilyin their minds 
carry it along with them through the whole diſcourſe, 
and ſuffer not the leaſt alteration in the terms, either 
by addition, ſubſtraction, or ſubſtituting any other. 
This every one can do who has a mind to it ; and he 
that has not a mind to it, it is plain makes his under- 
fanding only the warehouſe of other men's lumber;z 
mean falſe and unconcluding reaſonings, rather 
than a repoſitory of truth for his own uſe, which will 
prove ſubſtantial, and ſtand him in ſtead when he hag 
occaſion for it. And whether ſuch an one deals fair« 
ly by his own mind, and conducts his own under- 
ſtanding right, I leave to his own underſianding to 
judge. 
SECT. XL, 
Fundamental Verities.. 

THE mind of man being very narrow, and ſo low 
m-making acquaintance with things, and taking in 
new truths, that no one man is capable, in a much 
longer life than ours, to know all truths; it becomes 
our prudence in our ſearch after knowledge, to em- 
ploy our thoughts about fundamental and material 
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and not ſuffering ourſelves to be diverted from our 


main even purpoſe, by thoſe that are merely inciden- 


tal. How much of many young men's time is 
thrown away in purely logical enquiries, I need not 


mention. This is no better than if a man who was 


to be a painter, ſhould ſpend all his time in examin- 
ing the threads of the ſeveral cloths he is to paint 
upon, and counting the hairs of each pencil and 
bruſh he intends to uſe in the laying on of his co- 


Durs. Nay, it is much wotſe than for a young | 


painter to ſpend his apprenticeſhip in ſuch uſcleſs 
niceties; for he at the end of all his pains to no pur- 
poſe, finds that ir is not painting, nor any help to it, 
and fo is really to no purpoſe. Whereas men de- 
figned for ſcholars have often their heads ſo filled ard 
warmed with diſputes on logical queſtions, that they 
take thoſe airy uſeleſs notions for real and ſubſtaniial 
knowledge, and think their underſtandings ſo well 


furnished with ſcience, that they need not look any 


farther into the nature of things, or deſcend to the 
mechanical drudgery of experiment and enquiry, 
This is fo obvious a miſmanagement of the under- 
ſtanding, and that in the profefled way to knowledge, 
that it could not be paſſed by; to which might be 
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joined abundanee of queſtions, and the way of hand- 
ling of them in the ſchools. What faults in particu- 
lar of this kind, every man is, or may be guilty of 
would be infinite to enumerate, it ſuffices to have 
ſhewn that ſuperficial and ſlight diſcoveries and ob- 
ſervations that contain nothing of moment in them- 
ſelves, nor ſerve as clues to. lead us into farther 
knowledge, ſhould be lightly paſſed by, and never 
thought worth our ſearching after, | 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bot 
tom, the baſis upon which a great many others reſt, 
and in which they have their conſiſtency. Theſe are 
teeming truths, rich in ſtoze, with which they fur- 


niſh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, are 


not only beautiful and entertaining in themſelves, 
but give light and evidence to other things, that 
without them could not be ſeen or known. Such is 
that admirable diſcovery of Mr, Newton, that all 


bodies gravitate to one another, which may be 


counted as the baſis of natural philoſophy; which of 
what uſe it is to the underſtanding of the great frame 
of our ſolar ſyſtem he has to the aſtoniſhment of the 


learned world ſhewn, and how much farther it would 
| Evide us in other things, if rightly purſued, is not yet 
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known. Our Saviour's great rule, that zwe fh love 
deer neighbour as ourſelves, is ſuch a fundamental truth 
for the regulating human ſociety ; that, I think, that 
by that alone, one might without difficulty, determine 
alt the caſes and doubts in ſocial morality. Theſe, 
and ſuch as theſe are the truths we ſhould endeavour 
to find out, and ſtore our minds with. Which leads 
me to another thing in the conduct of the underſtand- 
hz 7 is no leſs neceſſary, viz. 


SECT. XLIV. 
Bottoming. 


70 accuſtom ourſelves in any queſtion 8 to 
examine and find out upon what it þottoms. Moſt 
of the difficulties that come in our way, when well 
conſidered and traced, lead us to ſome propoſition, 
which known to be true, elcars the doubt, and gives 
an eaſy ſolution of the queſtion, whilſt topical and 
 Guperficial arguments, of which there is ſtore to be 
found on both ſides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious diſcourſe, ſerve 
only to amuſe the underftanding,and entertain compa- 
ny without coming to the bottom of the queſtion, the 
only place of reſt and fiability for an inquiſitive 
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! love mind, whoſe tendency is only to truth and know- 
truth ledge. 


that For example, if it be demanded, Whether the 
mine Grand Seignior can lawfully take what he will from 
heſe, any of his people ? This queſtion cannot be reſolved 
our without coming to a certainty, whether all men are 
leads naturally equal ; for upon that it turns, and that 
and» truth well ſettled in the underſtanding, and carried in 


the mind through the various debates concerning the 
various rights of men in ſociety, will go a great way 
in putting an end to them, and ſhewing on which 


| ide the truth is. 

ed to 8 N e Wan . ; 

Moſt ü SECT, XL. 

vl. Transferring of Thoughts, 

ition, W THERE is ſcarce any thing more for the improve- 


gives ment of knowledge, for the eaſe of life, and the 
| and diſpatch of buſineſs, than for a. man to be able to 
to be diſpoſe of his on thoughts; and there is ſcarce any 
ty of thing harder in the whole conduct of the underſtand- 
ſerve ing than to get a full maſtery over it. The mind, in 
mpa- a waking man, has always ſome object that it ap- 
n, the W -plies itſelf to; which, when we are lazy or uncon- 
tive BY cerned, we can caſily change, and at pleaſure transfer 
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our thoughts to another, and from thence to a third, 


which has no relation to either of the former. 


Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequently fay, 


nothing is ſo free as thought, and it were well it 


were ſo; but the cont rary ill be found true in ſeve- 
ral inſtances; and there are many caſes wherein 


there is nothing more reſtive and ungovernable than 


our thoughts : they will not be directed what objects 


to purſue, nor be taken off from thoſe they have 
once fixed of, but run away with a man in purſuit of 


thoſe ideas they have in view, let him do what he 


I will not here mention again. what I have above 
taken notice of, how hard it is to get the mind nar- 
rowed by a cuſtom of thirty or forty years ſtanding 


to a ſeanty collection of obvious and common ideas, 
to enlarge itſelf to a more copious ſtock, and grow 
into an acquaintance with thoſe that would afford 
more abundant matter of uſeful contemplation ; it i; 
not of this I am here ſpeaking. The inconvenience 


I would here repreſent and find a remedy for, is the 


difficulty there is ſometimes to transfer our minds 
from one ſubject to another, in caſes where the ideas 
are equally familiar to us, 
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Matters that are recommended to our thoughts by 
any of our paſſions, take poſſeſſion of our minds with 
a kind of authority, and will not be kept out or dif- 
lodged, but as if the paſſion that rules, were, for the 


time, the ſheriff of the place, and came with alb the 


poſſe, the underſtanding is ſeized and taken with the 
object it introduces, as if it had a legal right to be 
alone conſidered there, There is ſcarce any body, 
I think, of ſo calm a temper who hath not ſometime 
found this tyranny on his underſtanding, and ſuffered 
under the inconvenience of it. Who is there almoſt 
whoſe mind, at ſome time or other, love or anger, 
fear or grief has not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it 
could not turn itſelf to any other object. I call it a 
clog, for it hangs upon- the mind ſo as to hinder its 
vigour and activity in the purſuit of other contempla- 
tions, and advances itſelf little or not at all in the 
knowledge of the thing which it ſo cloſely huggs and 
conſtantly pores on. Men thus poſſeſſed, are fome- 


times as if they were ſo in the worſt ſenſe, and lay 


under the power of an inchantment. They ſee not 
what paſſes before their eyes, hear not the audible 
diſcourſe. of the company ; and when by any ſtrong 
application to them they are rouſed a little, they are 
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uke men brought to themſelves from ſome remote 


region; whereas in truth they come no farther than 


their ſecret cabinet within, where they have been 
wholly taken up with the puppet, which is for 


that time appointed for their entertainment. The 
ſhame that ſuch dumps cauſe to well-bred people, 


when it carries them away from the company, where 


they ſhould bear a part in the converſation, is a ſuf- 
ficient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of 
our underſtanding, not to have that power over it as 


* 


to make uſe of it to thoſe purpoſes, and on thoſe 


occaſions wherein we have need of its affiſtance, 
The mind ſhould-be always free, and ready to tum 
itſelf to the variety of objects that occur, and allow 


them as much conſideration as ſhall for that time be 


thought fit. To be engroſſed ſo by one object, 2 
not to be prevailed on to leave jt for another that we' 


judge fitter for our contemplation, · is to make it of 


no uſe to us. Did this ſtate of mind remain always 
ſo, every one would, without ſcruple, give it the 


name of perfect madneſs 3 and while it does laſt, at 


whatever intervals it returns, ſuch a rotation of 
thoughts about the ſame object no more carries us 
forwards towards the attainment of knowledge, than 
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vetting upon a mill-horſe, whilſt he jogs on in his 
circular track, would carry a man a journey. 

1 grant ſomething muſt be allowed to legitimate 
p«Hons, and to natural inclinations. Every man 
beſides occaſional affections, has beloved ſtudies, and | 
thoſe the mind will more cloſely ftick to; but yet it 
is beſt that it ſhould be always at liberty, and under 
the free diſpoſal of the man, to act how, and upon 
what he directs. This we ſhould endeavour to ob- 
tain, unleſs we would be content with ſuch a flaw in 
our underſtandings, that ſometimes we ſhould be as 
it were without it; for it is very little better than ſo 
in caſes where we cannot make uſe of it to thoſe 
purpoſes we would, and which ſtand in preſent need 
of it. = | 

Zut before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
diſeaſe, we muſt know the ſeveral cauſes of it, and 


nerereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour 


with ſucceſs, | 
One we have already inſtanced in, whereof all 
men that reflect have ſo general a knowledge, and ſa 
often an experience in themſelves, that nobody 
doubts of it, A prevailing paſfion ſo pins down our 
thoughts to the object and concern of it, that a man 
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h paſſionately in love cannot bring himſelf to think of 


his ordinary affairs, nor a kind mother drooping un- 
der the loſs of a child, is not able to bear a part as 
ſhe was. wont in the diſcourſe of the company or con- 


verſation of her friends. 


But though paſſion be the moſt obvious and gene- 
Tal, yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the un. 
derſtanding, and confines it for the time to one ob- 
ject, from which it will not to be taken off, 

Beſides this, we may often find that the under- 


ſtanding when it has 'awhile employed itſelf upon 3 


ſubject which either chance, or ſome light accident, 


offered to it without the intereſt or recommendation 


of any paſſion works itſelf into, a; warmth, and by 
degrees gets into a career, wherein, like a bowl down 
a hill, it "increaſes its motion by gaing, and will not 


be ſtopped or diverted, though, when the heat is 
over, it ſees all this earneſt application was about 


a trifle not worth a thought, and all the pains em- 


ployed about it, loſt labour, 


There is a third ſort, if I miſtake * yet lower 


than this; it is a ſort of childiſhneſs, if 1 may ſo ſa), 
of the underſtanding, wherein, during the fit, it 
Plays with, and dandles ſome infignificant puppet to 
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ns end, nor with any defign at all, and yet cannot 
eahly be got off from it. Thus ſome trivial ſen- 
tence, or a ſcrap of poetry will ſometimes get into 
men's heads, and make ſuch a chiming there, that 
there is no ſtilling of it; no peace to be obtained, 
nor attention to any thing elſe, but this impertinent 
gueſt will take up the mind, and poſſeſs the thoughts 
in ſpite of all endeavours to get rid of it. Whether 
every one hath experimented in themſelves this trou- 
bleſome intruſion of ſome friſking ideas which thus 
importune the underſtanding, and hinder it- from 
being better employed, I know not. But perſons of 
very good parts, and thoſe more than one, I have 
heard ſpeak and complain of it themſelves. The 
teaſon I have to make this doubt, is from what 1 
have known in a caſe ſomething of kin to this, 
though much odder, and that is of a ſort of viſions 
that ſome people have lying quiet but perfectly awake 
in the dark, or with their eyes ſhut. It is a great 
variety of faces, moſt commonly very odd ones, 
that appear to them in train one after another; ſo 
that having had juſt the fight of one, it immediately 
paiſes away to give place to another, that the ſame 
inſtant ſucceeds, and has as quick an exit as its lea · 
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der, and ſo they march on in a conſtant ſucceſſion; 
nor can any one of them by any endeavour be ſtop- 
ped or retained beyond the inſtant of its appearance, 
but is thruſt out by its follower, which will have its 


turn. Concerning this fantaſtical phenomenon, I] 


have talked with ſeveral people, whereof ſome have 
been perfectly acquainted with it, and others have 
been ſo wholly ſtrangers to it, that they could hardly 
be brought to conceive'or believe it. 1 knew a lady 
of excellent parts who had got paſt thirty without 
having ever had the leaſt notice of any ſuch thing; 
ſhe was ſo great a ſtranger to it, that when the heard 
me and another talking of it, could ſcarce forbeat 


thinking we bantered her; but ſometime after drink- 


ing a large doſe of dilute tea, (as ſne was ordered by 
a phy ſieian,) going to bed, ſhe told us at next meet · 
ing, that ſhe had now experimented what our diſ- 
courſe had much ado to perſuade her of, She had 
ſeen a great variety of faces in a long train, ſucceed- 
ing one another, as we had deſcribed, they were all 
ſtrangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no acquaint- 
ance with before, nor fought after then, and as they 
came of themſelves they went too; none of them 
Raid a moment, nor could be detained by all the en- 
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deayours ſhe could uſe, but went on in their ſolemn 
proceſſion, juſt appeared and then vaniſhed, This 
odd phenomenon ſeems to have a mechanical cauſe, 
and to depend upon the matter and motion of the 
blood or animal ſpirits, | 

When the fancy is bound by paſſion, I know no 
way to ſet the mind free and at liberty to proſecute 
what thoughts the man would make choice of but ts 
May the preſent paſſion, or counter-balance it with 
another, which is an art to be got by ſtudy, and AC» 
quaintance with the paſſions. | 

Thoſe who find themſelves apt to be carried away 
with the ſpontaneous current of their own thoughts, 
not excited by any paſſion or intereſt, muſt be very 
wary and careful in all the inſtances of it to ſtop it, 
and never humour their minds in being thus triflingly 
buſy, Men know the value of their corporal liberty, 
and therefore ſuffer not willingly fetters and chaing 
to be put upon them. To have the mind captivated 
is, for the time, certainly the greater evil of the 
two, and deſerves our utmoſt care and endeavours to 
preſerve the freedom of our better part. And in this 
caſe our pains will not be loſt ; ſtriving and ſtruggling 
will prevail, if we conſtantly, in all ſuch occaſions 
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- make uſe of it; We muſt never indulge theſe trivi 


makes itſelf a buſineſs of nothing, we ſhould imme 
diately diſturb and check it, introduce new and moan 
ſerious conſiderations, and not leave until we har 
beaten it off from the purſuit it was upon. This, of 
firſt, if we have let the contrary practice grow to 
habit, will perhaps be difficult ; but conſtant ende 
yours will by degrees prevail, and at laſt make 
eaſy, And when a man is pretty well advance 
and can command his mind off at pleaſure from inc 


for him to go on farther, and make attempts ups 
meditations of greater moment, that at the laſt 

may have full power over his own mind, and be 
fully maſter of his own thoughts, as to be able 
transfer them from one ſubjeR to another, with U 
fame eaſe that he can lay by any thing he has in li 
hand, and take ſomething elſe that he has a mind! 
in the room of it. This liberty of mind is of gre: 
uſe both in buſineſs and ſtudy, aud he that has got 
will have no ſmall advantage of eaſc and diſpatch i 
all that is the choſen and uſeful employment of! 

unde ritanding. : | 
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theſe tir The third and laſt way which 1 mentioned the 
ind the ri ind to be ſometimes taken up with, 1 mean the 
hould imm himing of ſome particular words or ſentence in the 
1 and moi nemory, and, as it were, making a noiſe in the 
til N head, and the like, ſeldom happens but when the 
n. Thi, Ind is lazy, or very looſely and negligently em- 
e grow to ployed. It were better indeed be without ſuch im- 
aſtant end "Wpertinent and uſeleſs repetitions. Any obvious idea, 
laſt make ¶ hen it fs roving cauſeleſsly at a venture, being of 
U advanceffnore uſe and apter to ſuggeſt ſomething worth con- 
re from inc. eration, than the inſignificant buz of purely empty 


not be ani undes. But fince the rouzing of the mind, and ſet- 
gu up ting the underſtanding on work with ſome degrees of 
| gag vigour, does for the moſt part preſently ſet it free from 
„and be 


. theſe idle companions; it may not be amiſs when- 
be able ver we ſind ourſelves troubled with them, to make uſe 


ys 8 of fo profitable a remedy that is always at hand, 
1E IN ; 


s a mind! 

| is of gre! | 

at has got | THE END, 
| diſpatch; | 

ment of 1; . 
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